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LANGUAGE AND 
PHILOLOGY 


I. INTRODUCTION 


T he English Ifljiguagc, despite its present 
simplicity of grammatical structure, is 
of an almost unbelievable complcaly 
in its origins, in fact of a complexity quite un¬ 
rivaled by any of the better known languages 
of any period. 

The chief sources of our English word-stock 
are, on the one hand, the Anglo*Saaon speech, 
and, on the other, the Latin and Greek lan¬ 
guages, Yet their relative importance is ill 
understood by most users of English. Some 
instructive figures are to be found in the Lit¬ 
erary Digest for January 35, 1913-* In the sev¬ 
enteenth century, George Hickes calculated 
that nine tenths of our words were of Anglo- 
Saxon origin; his basis for estimating was the 
Lord’s Prayer. But the sixty-seven words of 
the Lord’s Prayer are hardly adequate for so 
general a conclusion, though among them are 
the Latin debts, debtors, Icmplaiion, deliver, 
pouter, glory, and the Hebrew am^. The 

[3I 
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historian Sharon Turner, who died in 
1847, estimated that Anglo-Saxon words formed 
three fifths of the vocabulary and the Norman- 
French, wMch is chiefly Latin and Greek, about 
two fifths. Dean Trench, who died in i SSd.madc 
a similar estimate: Anglo-Saxon, 60 percent; 
Latin, including those received through French, 
30 percent; Greek, 5 percent; other sources, 
S percent. 

But these estimates lack the weight which 
can be secured only by examination of the actual 
words used, every different word being counted 
once only. Thus the article the, which occurs 
several times in every hundred words, should 
he counted but once, even though a passage of 
some thousands of words is considered. The 
counting of repetitions, it is true, determines 
the relative frequency of use, as in some recent 
tabulations to establish the most useful vo- 
c^ulary of 2000 words for the school child, as 
a batis of his spelling woik.^ The test revealed 
that fifty words, much repeated, compose half 
of all words written; they are the following: 


ihe 

it 

ai 

dear 

has 

and 


tfa 

from 

very 

oj 

is 

on 

are 

were 

to 

wiU 

he 

aU 

hem 


IKXRODUCTION 


/ 

cs 

by 

me 

teeuld 

a 

have 

but 

so 

she 

in 

not 

my 

one 

or 

that 

with 

i/Hs 

if 

there 

yeti 

be 

his 

they 

her 


yew 

wbieh 

had 

QSi 


But these words, despite their frequency, are 
not half the treasures of our tongue, nor one 
hundredth; they are utterly empty of content. 
For example, this list includes only 15 of the 
46 different words in the Lord’s Prayer, and 
with the repetitions only 24 of tie 67 words. 
No one could frame even the simplest letter 
without constantly using words not in this list. 
In fact, the investigators found that beyond 
1000 words they could not draw up an addi¬ 
tional Kst of 1000 words of common use, be¬ 
cause the vocabularies of different persons di¬ 
verged toe greatly according to their interests or 
professions. 

Returning to the Literary Diiesl, we find an 
etymological grouping of nearly 20,000 words 
of common use in the English-speaking world. 
We condense it slightly, and get the following: 

Words from Anglo-Saxon 3 681 

Words from German, Dutch, Scan¬ 
dinavian 


[5] 
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Words irom tlie same Uirough French 653 

Words from Latin direct 2880 

Words /rom Latin^ Late Latin^ or Ro¬ 
mance languages through French 6x29 

Words from Latin throu^ Provencal 25 

Words from Italian, Spanish, Por¬ 
tuguese 228 

Words from Gredt direct or through 
Latin *403 

Words from Seanitic (Hebrew and 

Arabic) 37* 

Words from other languages 6$4 

Hybrid words 675 

Words of unknown origin 12 

Total X9160 


It is rather startling to fixtd that of our vocab¬ 
ulary less than one fifth is by origin Anglo- 
Saxon, or pure English, and that over three 
fifths (the fourth to the el^th items, inclusive) 
come from Latin and Greek. If the table in¬ 
cluded the rarer words, many of which are 
familiar to wdl educated persons, a still higher 
percentage of Latin and Greek would be found, 
since almost all terms in every field 

come from those languages, and the rarer words 
xre mainly such techpical words. 

w 


JNTBODOCTION 


Not only in vocabulary, but also in word 
formation, Ladn and Greek have exercised an 
overpowering influence on En|^*$h; but before 
discussing these topics, we nmst first get a rea¬ 
sonable understanding of the interrelations of 
languages, and of the ways in which they affect 
one another. 


H. LANGUAGE RELATIONSHIP 
AND BEHAVIOR 


E very <me familiai with more than one 
language observes resemblances among 
them. These resemblances are usually 
the result not of dtance, but of quite tliilcrcnt 
causes. Thus we may ompare the words for 
seven, ten, falker, in certain modem languages: 


Italian 

seiie 

died 

padre 

Provencal 

sei 

dels 

poire 

French 

upt 

dix 

pere 

Spanish 

sicte 

dies 

padre 

Portuguese 

seU 

des 

padre 

Roumanian 

$epte 

dUce 

* * • 


Even hasty conaderatioQ convinces the ob* 
server that some real connection exists among 
these various languages, and he will doubtless 
fancy, quite rightly, that this list could be veiy 
greatly extended. It chances that wc have the 
language from which all these words came: it 
is Latin, where we find septem, decern, paier. 

One language of the past has lived on, change 
xng in different localities and developiiig into 
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differs t ^aJecls, the speakers of which do not 
without special study understand one another. 
We might suspect that there are also larger Hu' 
guistic unities, and that Latin, may be merely 
one of several products of a still earlier unity. 
Let us examine this table: 


English 


Icn 

faifur 

Latin 

scpiem 

dccem 

pater 

Greek 

hrrd 

B/na 


Sanskrit 

sapid 

i&^a 

pitd 

Lithuanian 

sepiyni 

dSszimi 



The resemblances here are not so close as in 
the previous set, yet indicate that these languages 
are related to each other as are the languages of 
our first table; but the earlier language, of which 
these arc the later forms, has not come down to 
us. We infer its existence, however, and name 
it the pHiniHve Indo-European Icnguage; by 
careful examination and comparison of the later 
languages, we have gained a considerable amount 
of infonnation about it and its speakers. 

This primitive language was spoken long ago, 
perhaps about 3000 B-C-, by a people who Uved 
somewhere between the Baltic Sea and the Black 
Sea. From time to time, as a result of dissen¬ 
sions, or of overcrowding, or merely of the love 
[9] 
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of wandering, groups or bonds set out ia various 
directions. Some reached Persia and India, 
others spread over Europe; in this volume, we 
are concerned chiefly with three branches, the 
Greek, the Italic, and (he Teutonic. The 
Greeks settled in the lands now called Greece, 
in the neighboring islands, and later In SouUi 
Italy and Sidly. The Italic tribes occupied most 
of Italy, where the dialect of Rome and of Latium 
was known as Latin. The Teutonic tribes 
covered the greater part of present-day Germany, 
with extenrions into Scandinavia and Britain; 
their speech has developed into English, German, 
Dutch, Danish, Swedish, and Norwegian. A 
fourth branch of the Indo-Europeans, the Celts, 
occupied France, along with North Italy and a 
part of Britain. 

Details of thdr history must be left to later 
chapters; here, let us consider in what ways 
languages influence each other, and the relation 
which their word'Stocks bear to one another. 
As the Indo-Europeans migrated, they over¬ 
powered the natives of the lands which they 
entered; if they failed to conquer, they were 
themselves enslaved by their victors, and as 
Indo-Europeans they disappeared. For, be it 
noted and remembered, bl^ inheritance and 
[lo] 
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Ungiustjc inheritaiicc are two very different 
things: the fact that English is the language of a 
countryi does not necessarily mean thnt the 
ancestors of its inhabitants fifteen centuries ago 
spoke Anglo-Saxon, thou^ their qjeech ances¬ 
tors must have done so. The best example on a 
large scale is seen in the full-blooded Negroes 
of the United States, none of whose blood an¬ 
cestors even three centuries ago spoke a word 
of En^sh. Thus in the migrations of the Indo- 
Europoans, those whom they conquered became 
their slaves, learned their language, and even¬ 
tually were absorbed into the same stock ; some 
change in the ^»eech of the conquerors was at 
the same time produced by the md^;enous ele¬ 
ment. But their language remained essentially 
Indo-European, which enables us to make com¬ 
parisons such as we have given; the gaps indi¬ 
cate that Roumanian and Lithuanian use other 
words for/orivr, not related to the usual word. 
The difficulties and problems produced by such 
substitutions may here be disregarded. 

Where the inherited words have persisted, 
appearing in unchanged or somewhat altered 
form, the words of the different languages are 
said to be cepuU to each other. English faihtr 
and Latin pekr arc cognates; that is, they are 
III] 
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flfern ^ descenduits of & common linguistic An¬ 
cestor ia the direct line. Though they have 
changed certain of their sounds in the course of 
centuries, the philolo^st^ by gathering the in¬ 
stances, can formulate the taws of these changes* 
even as the chemist gathers his pheriomcna and 
is then able to express ia fomulac the chemical 
changes which take place when certain sub¬ 
stances are brought together under dcfiiute 
conditions. 

But words may be related to each other not 
by cognaiifin, but by derrt’smtg. When North 
America was settled, the colonists met certain 
strange objects for which th^ had no terms of 
thdr own; and not unnaturally they often 
adopted, with alterations, the words used by the 
natives. Thus from various North American 
Indian language, English has taken kiehry, 
koniny, itwse, ^ssum, skunk, lob^g^an. lonvs' 
hawk, wigwcM. Such words are known as 
hummed wards or Iccn words. 

English /aiJur is a cognate of Latin paior: hut 
English pakmoi is not a cognate of Latin po- 
kmeUs, it is a borrowed form of it, as the initial 
p shows. Stand is a cognate of Latin status; 
state is the borrowed form of Latin status, and 
not a cognate. (Xtentimes an old inherited 
[lai 
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word And & new borrowed word c&n be distiQ- 
gulshed only by the difference m the sourvd 
ch&nges, a difficult task requiring a mastery of 
the technical minutiae of the subject. From 
this we must here forbear; yet we must streas 
the point, that the debt of the English language 
to Greece and Komc consists of borrowings, and 
that the present study is therefore a study in 
borrowed words, which must bo carefully sifted 
out from among the original stock. 

We now proceed to a brief iiistory of the three 
languag:es with whose relations we are con¬ 
cerned: the Greek, the Latin, the English, 
which belong to the Greek, the Italic, and the 
Teutonic branches, respectively, of the Indo- 
European family of languages. 


ni. THE GREEK LANGUAGE 


A MONG the migntiog bands of Indo«Euro* 
peans were those whose descendants 
y V we know io historic times as Greeks. 
Passing southward, they entered the Balkan 
peninsula and settled in Its soutliem portion, 
subduing the previous inhabitants, who appear 
vaguely in Greek literature as Pclasgums. The 
Greeks spread further to the islands and shores 
of the Eastern Mediteiranean, and, what is 
here more important, to Sidly and the shores 
of South Italy, whidi from the number of col- 
cnitt and the extent of the land received the 
name i/ogno Ofoecia or Great Greece, as con* 
trasted with the smaller country from which 
they came. 

The colonies in ^dly and Italy were the 
channels through which Greek mfiuence wu 
first exerted on the Latin language. Esub* 
lished before Rome made herself a factor In 
history, they induded, among many other 
places, Cumae, near N^es, founded about 
Soe B.C., which gave the alphabet to the nations 
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of Italy; Syracuse iu Sicily, founded 734, at 
one time the greatest of all Greek dties; and 
Tarentum, throughout ancient times one of the 
three chief cities of Italy, founded about 72c. 

Commerce was the impulse to this colonisa¬ 
tion; and in commercial relations, inevitably, 
the language of the trader impresses upon the 
less developed media of speech less developed 
in their adequacy for commercial intercourse — 
many of its own words denoting ideas and wares 
which the others had formerly lacked and for 
which they therefore had no words. Thus the 
Greek settlers gave many words to the lan¬ 
guages of Italy, especially to the Oscan with 
which in South Italy they came into closer con¬ 
tact ; and from the Oscan certain of theae passed 
into Latin as well. The greatest gift of this 
early colonisation, however, was the alphabet, 
which we reserve for a separate chapter. 

The later infuence of Greece on Rome was 
produced by military and political conditions. 
The spread of Roman dominion through Italy 
in the fourth and third centuries brought the 
Romans into conflict with the Greeks, for the 
first time, notably, in the war with Tarentum 
and with Pyrrhus, King of Epirus; this was 
fought mainly in South Italy, 980-075, 

[• 5 l 
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culisiD&ted ill the dpture of TarcDtum, in 27a. 
As yet the Romms bad oo developed Ifterature; 
but the capture of Tarentum marked a new era 
for them, if| as is probable, a youth named An> 
drooicus was among the captives. Becoming 
teacher of his master's sons, Andronicus com¬ 
posed ta the rough Italian measure called the 
Saturnian, a brief Latin version of the Odys$cy» 
for use as a school-book; set free with tlic name 
of Titus livius Andronicus, be in 240 trans¬ 
lated or adapted into a Latin version a Greek 
tragedy and a Greek comedy, to be performed 
at a festival cdebratx&g the successful conclu¬ 
sion of the First Punic War. Gnacus Naevius, 
who lived about sbp-rpg, probably came from 
Campania, where Greek influence was para¬ 
mount, and likewise translated or adapted Greek 
plays I he imposed also an que poem in Satur- 
nians, on the First Punic War, in which he bad 
taken part. Quintus Ennius, S39-169, was a 
native of Rudiae in Calabria, and knew Greek 
as he did Latin; in addition to adapting Crock 
plays, he composed an epic on the history of 
Rome, the Anttaks, which wc know by some 
passages quoted by other authors. In it he 
used not the native meter, but the Greek dac¬ 
tylic hexameter, to the demands of which Latin 
[16] 
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was Dot particulariy well suited; but so stroag 
was Greek influence chat this measure was at 
once established as the sole vehicle for Latin 
epic and didactic poetry, until after the close of 
the classical period. 

Thus these three early Latin writers, three of 
the first four importunt writers of Latin (the 
Umbrian T. Maccius Plautus is the fourth), 
were thorough Greeks in education and outlook, 
and mark the mastery of Creek influence over 
the Latin literature and language. Notably, 
the technical terminology of Latin in philosophy 
and natural science, in grammar and literary 
criticism, is either borrowed £rom Greek or 
literally translated. Latin in this way contms 
a great number of Greek words, even as Eng¬ 
lish is permeated with Latin words. 

These words did not come in all at one time, 
but through a period of many centuries. The 
final conquest of Greece by Rome was marked 
by the sack of Corinth in 146 B.c.; and at 
about the same time several Greek philosophers 
and grammarians found thdr way to Rome and 
introduced the formal study of their subjects. 
The presence In Rome of great numbers cf slaves 
who were Greek either by birth or by language 
or by both, added to the Greek infiuence. The 

[17I 
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spread of Christiaoity la the early cecturk-a 
of our era was another occasion for the introduc¬ 
tion of Greek words, as technical terms of the 
new retigioQi some of these words had earlier 
been taken into Creek from Hebrew. In the 
fourth century, the Roman court had become 
so HeUenized that the seat of the Empire was 
transferred to Constantinople. Later, in the 
Middle Ages, Greek was forgotten in the western 
part of the Empire, except for Arabic versions 
of Greek authors brought by the Mohammedans 
in thdr conquests; these were again translated, 
into Latin. Bu t when Constantinople was abou t 
to fail into the hands of the Mohammedans, as 
it did in > 453 > many scholars withdrew from 
that dty to Italy, carrying with them manu¬ 
scripts of Greek authors; and the resulting re¬ 
birth of Greek studies in the West was a very 
important factor in the revival of learning called 
the Renaissance. Since that time, the Greek 
language has continuously infiuenced the mod¬ 
em languages; it is a never failing storehouse 
from which terms are constantly being drawn, 
to meet the needs of an age which, while making 
giant strides in all branches of sdence and of 
industry, yet Lacks the words which may fitly 
convey the new ideas. 

[i8l 



IV. THE LATIN LANGUAGE 

E ven os «««« Indo-Europcnn bands 
reached the Balkan peninsula and be¬ 
came the Greeks, others moved gradually 
westward and southward into Italy. They may 
have been that strange people who dwelt in 
villages built upon the lake« of Germany, Swit¬ 
zerland, and North Italy, whom we term Lake- 
Dwellers. However that may be, at the open¬ 
ing of recorded history they were in Central 
Italy- They did not all speak precisely alike: 
Latin was the tongue only of Rome and of the 
immediate vicinity, and even the neighboring 
towns Tusculum and Praenestc had their marked 
peculiarities of speech. The dialect of Falerii, 
to the north, was quite different; and still more 
divergent dialects were spoken among the Um¬ 
brians, among the Sabines and Marsians and 
others in Central Italy, and among the Sam- 
nites and Campanians, whose language is called 
Oscan. 

Latin was then, when we 6rst meet it, the 
speech of but a small district. Even before it 
(*9l 
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spread with the extension of Roman rule, It was 
subject to certain outside influences. Not far 
from leoo B.C., an alien folk called the Etrus¬ 
cans bad cone across the seas from A«a Minor 
to the west coast of Italy* where the/ conquered 
the Umbnans north of the Tiber, penetrated 
into the Po valley, were for some lime masters 
of Campania, and held sway over Rome itself 
for no mean period. They gave Che Romans 
much of their divination and of their ivllgious 
system, many of thdr buflding methods, a 
simple form of drama, and many family names. 
At this same period, the Latin was subject not 
only to the influence of the kindred dialects, 
Sabine, Oscan, and Umbrian, but must have 
been somewhat transformed by the absorption, 
into the Roman body politic, of those peoples 
who had been the aborigines in the district; 
these natives were probably the dose kin of the 
Liguiiaos of Northwest Italy, who in part pre¬ 
served their independence until the reign of 
Augustus. Greek induence also began early, 
and continued for many centuries, as we have 
already seen. In the Punic Wars of the third 
and second centuries B.C., the Romans came 
into cttitact with a Semitic peoplci and received 
certain words, doubtless, from them; they again 
[»] 
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came under Semitic iniluence from the Jews and 
from the Christians, from the latter chiefly 
through the medium of Greek. The incurttona 
of the Gauls into Italy, culminating in the cap¬ 
ture and sack of Rome in the early fourth cen¬ 
tury, left the Gauls in the possession of North 
Italy; they seem to have given tlie Romans 
some words, mostly relating to warfare and 
horsemanship. 

Latin, despite these admixtures, did not be¬ 
come a heterogeneous language like English; 
the only identifable element of great bulk is 
the Greek, and even that had not the extreme 
importance to Latin which the Ladn element 
in English has to English- More like English 
in another respect, Latin spread from a tiny 
spot beside the Tiber until it covered all the 
lands around the Mediterranean and all of West¬ 
ern Europe, an unbelievable growth — did we 
not know its hUtory. This result was produced 
in Italy by the successive defeat and subjection 
of the Etruscans, the Umbrians, the Samnites, 
the Greek cities of the South, the Gauls of the 
North, and finally of the Ligurians in the North¬ 
west. The First Punic War resulted in ao ex¬ 
tension of Roman power in Sicily, and in the 
interval between the First and the Second Punic 
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Wars th« Romans seized Sardinia also. Corsica 
was won by the Romans in the First Punic War, 
though imperfectly subjugated until much later. 
The Second Punic War gave Rome a temporary 
check, but its close found the Roman power ad¬ 
vanced in Spain and in Africa around Cnrthugc, 
which became definitely Roman utter tlic de¬ 
struction of Carthage in 146. In the first half of 
the second century Rome acquired must of 
Greece and of Macedonia, and in the latter 
hall conquered and mode a province of south¬ 
eastern France, which for this reason is still 
known as Pro 7 }ence. Another check to Roman 
progress, though a short one, came in 90*88, 
in the Soda! War, when the allies of Rome in 
Central and South-Central Italy set up a coun¬ 
ter confederation with its capital at Corfinium 
and tried to displace Rome as leader of Italy, 
but in vain. The language of this Italic Con¬ 
federacy was Oscan, as wc know from the legends 
on its coins. After this, however, came the rapid 
extension of Roman dominion in Spain and in 
Asia Minor and Egypt by Pompey, In Gaul by 
Julius Caesar, and then in various parts oi the 
East by Caesar after his victory over Pompey. 
At the end of Augustus’ reign, the Roman Em¬ 
pire included all Europe west of the Rhine and 
(«1 
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south of the Danube, exc^t Britain and a part 
oi Moesia on the Danube; aU North A/rica 
except Mauritania or Morocco; practically 
all of Asia Minor and the lands bordering the 
eastern end of the Mediterranean. Southern 
Britain, the unconquered part of Moesia, and 
Mauritania became provinces within thirty 
years after Augustus’ death, and northern 
England about forty years later. Further con¬ 
quests in Asia, however, were ephemeral, and 
may be passed over; but the conquest of Dada, 
by Trajan, soon after loo a.d., is of real 9g> 
nihcance, though Koman power vanished irem 
this land at about the end of the fourth century, 
even os it did from Britain. 

Into all these the T^atin language ad¬ 
vanced along with Roman military and political 
power, becoming the official language and, in 
some countries, the vernacular al so ; yet in many 
sections the local language persisted for cen¬ 
turies. Punic, for example, was still spoken 
about Carthage in the fourth century of the 
Christian era, more than 500 years after that 
dty had been destroyed; more than 

held Its own in the Greek lackds, and Aquitaoian, 
mentioned by Caesar as different from the lan¬ 
guage of the other Gauls, has persisted to this 
[*3] 
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day ia the speech of the Basques of Southwest 
France and North Spain. In Asia, in Britain, 
and in North Africa, Latin finally disappeared. 
But Latin remained the vernacular of many 
countries, assuming new and different forms with 
the lapse of time. lulian, in many dialects, is 
spoken in Italy and in the large islands of the 
Mediterranean. French b the language of 
France, southern Belgium, and western Swiucr- 
land, as well as of the French colonics; but an¬ 
other development of Latin, the Provengnl, is 
the vernacular of southern France. Spanish 
is the language of Spain, and has been trans¬ 
planted to most of America south of the United 
States, and to other present and post Spanish 
colonies, notably to the Philippines. Por¬ 
tuguese is spoken in Portugal and in Brarul. 
Khaetian is spoken in several valleys on the 
border of Switzerland, Austria, and Italy. 
Roumanian is the language of Roumania, and 
of some colonies in Macedonia; and the per- 
sistence of this Latin language in a land which 
was held by the Romans for only a short Lime, 
is a striking proof of the grip of Roman civilisa¬ 
tion. 

AH these languages, it shotiid be noted, de¬ 
veloped from the colloquial Latin. But the 
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literary language aho persisted In scholarly use; 
and although the spiers changed the pro^ 
nundation of certain sounds to keep pace vith 
the local pronunciation of the vernacular, clas> 
sical Latin Is still used with comparatively slight 
alteration as the international language of the 
priesthood of the Roman Catholic Church. 
Latin has hod also a mighty influence on other 
languages which are not piimarfly derived from 
it: EngUsh and German are full of Latin words^ 
Albanian is overloaded with than, Greek, litb* 
uanian, Russian have cnany; practically every 
language of the dviHsed or senu<ivilized world 
contains at least a few words of Latin ancestry, 
received directly from l^tin or through the 
mediation of some other tongue. 



V. THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


T he speakers of English arc first heard of 
not oa the island of Brilam, Imt on ihu 
mainland of Eur»|)e, along the cxiukI of 
Denmark or western Germany. 'J‘lu*y Kjwkc a 
Teutonic dialect, closest akin lu ihc I‘ri«an,ancl 
not very different from tlie so-cnllwl Old Saxon of 
northern Germany and from the older form of 
Dutch. They bad already been readied by the 
Roman military power and by Roman traders, 
from whom they had taken a fciv words, such 
as, probably, mint* from Latin viowta, and 
port, from Latin portits} 

In the fourth century, these continental tribes 
harassed Britain by piratical descents, adfling 
to the troubles of the Romans in governing the 
island. Then, with the increasing invasions 
of barbarian tribes into southern Europe, the 
Romans withdrew their forces from Britain 
and abandoned it in the beginning of the fifth 
century. Not long after, the continental tribes 
whom we know os Angles, Saxons, and Jutes, 
catered the island, either by invitation of the 
[26] 
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Britons as aid against nortiiem enemies, or as 
refugees from powerful foes at home. With 
increasing numbers, they became masters of 
southern and eastern EngUnd (so-called from 
the Angles)»driving out or enslaving the native 
Britons. 

Tlicsv Britons S{)okc a Celtic bnguage which 
even lo-clay survives in the Welsh ^>oken in 
much of Wales; they hatl absorbed certain 
Latin words during more thne centuries of 
Roman rule. To their Angio-Saxon masters 
they transmitted some genuine Celtic words, 
such as dwn. meaning ‘hill,’ wlud> appears 
also in the adverbial phrase ad^vn, shortened to 
the preposition and in town names such 
os Lan-dw} TTiey gave over some words 
which they had adapted from Latin, notably 
slre^i from (sio) strata^ ‘paved road’; miie 
from miiic (pa$swm) ‘thousands (of paces)’; 
CkesUr from casira ‘camp/ appearing also as 
the final part of Witt-ckesUr, Wor< 4 sUr, Lon- 
tasitr; and, probably, edn in LiH<eU, from 
‘colony.’ 

Other Latin words came into Anglo-Saxon, 
or Old English, with (ho missioaary work of St. 
Augustine, who landed in Britain in 597. The 
language tacked most of the words necessary 

[nl 
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to expfesa tbe technicdl iclcaji of Christianity, 
and the gaps had to be filled by borrowings from 
Latin. Some of these Latin words hod come 
into Latin from Greek, and a few had come into 
Greek from Semitic before they passed into 
Latin and thence into EnglisJi, Among these 
words are cimrek, dciU, minskr, school, clerk, 
deac&n, syned, st^e, ani/icni, organ, jwfic, pricsl, 
all token from Greek into Latin before they 
passed into Anglo-Saxon; abbol, from a Semitic 
dialect (Syriac), and angel, from Ponian, pass¬ 
ing through Greek and Latin into Anglo-Saxon; 
aJb, cope, nun, shrine, mess, font, shrove (in 
Skrooe Tuesday) and skrive, which are from pure 
Latin, or at any rate not traceable beyond 
Latin, A few words of this period seem to have 
been taken first into Irish, and then brought 
by Irish missionaries to England: such are the 
words Christ, aim, monk, which start as Greek; 
tunic, which is originally Semitic; ass, verse,^ 
fiddU,fan (for winnowing), kUn, which cannot be 
traced beyond Latin.* These words arc re^ 
ognised as having passed through Irish, by some 
peculiar development in the sounds, as for ex¬ 
ample the long vowel in the name Christ, and 
the / in fan for the v of Latin vamur. 

Not long before Soo, the Scandinavians from 
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Denmark or Norway began their raids on east¬ 
ern England north of the Thames. Soon they 
took to building fortified camps on the shore, 
even passing the winter there; and in the time 
of Alfred the Great (871-900), they were mas¬ 
ters of all England lying north of a line from 
Chester to London. In the early eleventh 
century, the Danish Canute became by force 
of arms the acknowledged ruler of all England. 
Through this Scandinavian ciement, the Eng¬ 
lish language received a great number of words, 
which are the harder to identify because many 
words were almost or quite identical in the two 
tongues. Some we know by an $c or sk which 
has remained, instead of changing to iA as in 
Anglo-Saxon: scalp, score, skill, sky. Others 
have a g not changed to ; or > in sound: gate, 
give, gei, guesl. Some keep k unchanged, as in 
ken, keel, kui, kill, kink. Still others are earl, 
dwell, law, lake, wrong; even the common pro¬ 
nouns them, they, iMr and the adverbs fro and 
though show Scandinavian peculiarities. By 
such means we recognize a few words which 
came from Latin Into English by way of the 
Scandinavian: keiile, from Latin catillus 'bow^; 
kirlie, from curUis 'shortened, ’ but with on added 
suffix; skirl, from an inferred Latin etKurfus, 

1^9] 
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equivalent to curlus (pure Anglo* Saxon bor¬ 
rowings are seen in short find shir ^); and pc^ 
haps kindle, from Latin candela 'candle/ 

Edward Che Confessor, King of England from 
104s Co 1066, had spent many yean« in exile 
aC the Norman court on the comment, and upon 
succeeding Co Che English throiic was a center 
of Norman-Frcncli influence, 'i’his must have 
afiected the language of die island; but the 
great French influence dales from 10C6, when, 
after the death of Edward, the Saxon King 
Harold was defeated and slain at Hastings hy 
the invading Duke of Normandy, William, 
known as the Conqueror. For some centuries 
after this, the language of the court and of polite 
society was French; at first, the dialect of Nor- 
msudy, but later, after the Angevin line came 
to the throne in 1154, tlie central French, of 
which the literary French of to-day is the mod¬ 
ern representative. The difference appears in 
such words as catch and clussc, the former coming 
from Norman-French and the latter from con¬ 
tra! French, but both going back to one Latin 
original; it is seen also in warden and guardian, 
both being derivatives of one root borrowed from 
a Germanic dialect, but with diverse initial 
sounds because they are drawn from the two 
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French dialects, There is no evidence that 
during the use of French in the court and In 
polite society the Anglo-Saxon language was 
put under prohibition or disabilities; but its 
lowering in the social scale accounts for its de¬ 
cline, and for its failure to retain or to develop 
the phraaeology oi polite intercourse, of learn¬ 
ing, and of the arts and professions. One 
of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicles was indeed con¬ 
tinued to the year 1154, but with its close the 
Anglo-Saxon literature was ended. Yet the 
Anglo-Saxon language, or as we must now speak 
of it, the English language, remained the tongue 
of the great mass of the people, and in 1362 
the English speech was required in the courts 
of law on the ground that French was not gen¬ 
erally understood. Henry IV, born in 1367, 
spoke English as his mother tongue, though he 
was the firtt of English rulers to do so since 
1066. At about this same lime, private docu¬ 
ments composed in English begin to appear, 
though sparingly; legal proclamations con¬ 
tinue to be in Latin or in French or in both, to 
the exclusion of EjiglUh, until 148S. Yet the 
decline of French even in the polite classes is 
indicated by a statute of the University of Ox¬ 
ford, probably of the thirteenth century, which 
!3i1 
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enjoins instruction both in English and in 
French, "that the French language be not en¬ 
tirely left out”; this may indicate that the 
French of England had deteriorated from the 
continental standard, but certainly shows that 
English had come again into its own. Several 
statutes of colleges at Oxford between 133 s and 
1340 require students to use Latin and French 
exclusively, evidently from a fear that they 
would be lost as spoken languages under the 
encroachment of English. In 13&5 all children 
learned English rather than French in the so- 
called ''Latin schools.” Chaucer, the first 
preeminent writer who used the English speech 
as modified by the Norman-Frcnch influence, 
died in 1400. 

Before proceeding, we must digress for a 
clearer understanding of the speech which was 
introduced into England by the Norman Con¬ 
quest. The piratical Northmen who raided 
and finally conquered England bad not spared 
the neighboring shores of the continent; they 
harried especially the lower valley of the Seine, 
repeatedly occupying Rouen. In 911, the 
French king Charles the Simple ceded to Rolf 
or RoUo, the chief cf the Northmen, a district 
of which Rouen was the capital. These North- 
132 I 
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men spoke Danish, a Scandinavian dialect of the 
Teutonic group, even as did the Norse invaders 
of England; but in their new home, although 
Danish was still spoken along the coasts as late 
as the twelfth century, they adopted in general 
the local French dialect, Into which they carried 
only a few of their Teutonic words. Tbe!r 
name was softened from Northmen to Not« 
mans, and the district was called Normandy. 
The French speech which they assumed, was 
chiedy Latin, but not exclusively so; for it 
contained many words taken from the Gallic 
dialects spoken there before the Roman con* 
quest by Julius Caesar. There was also an 
infusion of Teutonic words from the migrating 
German tribes who had been moving westward 
into that region for many centuries. 

The Norman-French language which the Nor¬ 
man conquest introduced into England, was 
therefore a language mainly Latin with the 
noraial borrowings of older date, especially 
from Greek, but with the addition of some 
Gallic words (t.e., Celtic), some Teutonic words 
of the earlier invasions, and some Teutonic 
words from the Normans themselves. Tht 
central French differed, in lacking the words 
which the Normans brought to France, as well 
[^ ] 
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as in having different pronunciations for cer¬ 
tain sounds. But on extremely liigli percentage 
of both dialects, we must emphasize, consisted 
of pure Latin words, modified in sound and in 
spelling, and not infrcquunlly (n meaning. A$ 
a result of this, we find, on opening the works 
of Chaucer, that the classical element has 
enormously improved its i>oiiition in EngUsIr. 
In the prologue of the Canferbury Talcs, only 
one of every four verses in the first two hundred 
lines lacks a word of classical origin; and in 
every hundred verses of the prologue, there are 
somewhat over one hundred classical words. 
One hundred verses contain between 750 and 
800 words; the classical words amount there¬ 
fore to about fifteen percent. 

The period of the Tudor sovereigns (1485- 
1603) was also the period of the Renaissance, 
and another groat influx of classical words took 
place. Some came in unchanged forms, pre¬ 
cisely as they appear in Latin or in Greek; 
others underwent slight changes. Still others 
came from French and from Italian, in the 
forms which they had in those languages; 
these were chiefly words which had to do with 
polite society and with the arts and literature. 
Others came from Spanish and from Portuguese, 
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because of contact between the navigators of 
the nations in that era of exploration and de> 
velopment of trade-routes: among such words 
which are of Latin origin, are ntgro, c<u’go, er- 
Mcdillc, and clUgolor. from Spanish words, 
find easlc, cobra, and moidorc, from Portuguese 
words. A considerable accession of Dutch 
words, brought about by the same factors, be¬ 
trays Uttlc or no Latin influence; these words 
have to do almost exclusively with shipping 
and with trade. The close of the period may 
be typified by the works of Shakespeare (1564- 
1616) and the appearance of the Authorized 
or King James Version of the Bible in i6ir. 

During the seventeenth century, the process 
of adding to the English vocabulary continued, 
mainly from sources which are Latin or Greek, 
direetJy or indirectly. In fact, any Latin word 
might at that time be taken over, with only a 
suitable modification of the ending, or addition 
of a Latin prefix or suffix, and used freely in 
English; every Latin word was then potentially 
an English word. But about the time when 
William and Mary replaced the Stuart line 
on the throne, in rdS^i there was a settling in 
the language which resulted in the disappearance 
of many words which had failed to prove their 
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utility. Tht words which survived, however, 
have with few exceptions ronained in use down 
to the present day. 

The final great addition of Latin and Creek 
words has come with the epoch of mechanical 
inventions, and the development of the sciences 
along lines and into fields which hitherto hod 
hardly been foreshadowed even in the vaguest 
way. To illustrate, It suffices to mention the 
steam-engine, dectridty, the tclegn^ih and the 
telephone, the automobile and the aiiroplanc, 
radium and radioactivity. New words based 
on Greek and Latin are appearing almost daily 
to denote new sdentific ideas or instruments or 
machines, and to d^iote new articles of trade. 
The advertising columns of the peiiodlcals are 
rich in such words. 

But before tumiog to some selected lists and 
examples, we may record the extension of the 
English language geogr^>hically. la about the 
year xfioo. Engtish was spoken only in the is¬ 
land of Britain, where it had as rivals Gaelic 
in Scotland, Welsh in Wales, and Cornish in 
Cornwall; not to mention the use of Latin as 
the language of scholars and, until shortly be¬ 
fore, that of French as the language of aristo- 
aatic sodety. Before that date, the only not- 
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able use of English in other lands was id an 
English colony in aouiheaslern Ireland, id the 
county of Wexford, where an English settle¬ 
ment had maintained its language since iU 
foundation in 1:69. But In the lost three cen¬ 
turies, English has spread to all the lands which 
arc or liavc been subject to ilio British crown, 
where it thrives in an amicable competition with 
native languages: we may name Canada, India, 
Australia, New Zealand, Egypt, the Union of 
South Africa, and the innumerable smaller 
colonies and protectorates on continents and 
islands, and our own United States of America, 
from which English is spreading into Porto 
Rico, the Philippines, Hawaii, the Panama 
Canal Zone, and some smaller localities. As 
the language of the greatest commercial nations 
which the world has ever seen, English has been 
used as a medium of trade in many other lands, 
also, and has even become the main element 
in that peculiar language used in Ounese coun¬ 
tries and known as Pidgin English. As a 
medium of learning, English has extensive use 
in Japan, and it is used in China in colleges, at 
the express desire of the Chinese students. All 
in all, English bade fair to become by natural 
selection the world language for general inter- 
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national use. when the Great War came and 
left national animosities whicb will indefinitely 
prevent such employment of any one modern 
national language. The factor of most impor¬ 
tance in bringing English to its present wide 
employinent has been the great commercial 
activity of its speakers; but a very important 
contributory factor baa been the presence, in it, 
of a tremendous number of words which in the 
same or closely unular form appear also in most 
or all of the oUicr developed languages of dv- 
ilizatioa. These words are almost without ex¬ 
ception of Greek or Lada stock. 

We may now ^e a few illustrations of the 
extent to which at dlffer^t periods the English 
Ullage has been permeated with words de¬ 
rived os borrowed from the classical languages. 
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VI. STATISTICS AND EXAMPLES 

W E have acen Che paths by which das* 
Sica] words entered English; we must 
now examine the actual proportion cf 
such words in English at dilXerent times. 

Let us start with the Anglo-Saxon poem known 
as Beowdf; this is essentially the oldest monu¬ 
ment of English, though it has a few Christian 
accretions. The poem contains 3,182 verses, 
with about* 17,500 words; the vocabulary con¬ 
tains slightly under 4,000 entries. Of these, 
there are 59 words which are in part or wholly 
taken from Latin; they occur a total of pa times. 
In other terms, one percent of the vocabulary 
and one half of one percent of total words used, 
are of classical origin. If we include ix other 
words, with 30 occurrences, of possible but not 
certain Latin origin, the percentages are raiaed 
a trifle. The 39 certain words come from 17 
Latin words, as follows: camp ‘battle/ empa 
‘warrior’ (cf. champion) t from campus ‘field’; 
cand4l, from candota; aaskr ‘camp’ (cf. Ches¬ 
ter) y from caska; gimm ‘gem,’ from gmma; 
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myntan *to intend,’ from mowla ‘mint, coin’ 
(cf. msnO> ‘noon,’ from none (kora) 'ninth 
hour, 3 p.m/; serif on 'to mete out’ (cf. shrive), 
from scribgre 'to write’; str&i ‘street,’ from 
(wa) Sirota 'paved (street}'; ore 'pitcher,’ 
from urceus; v>eaU ‘wall,’ from vallum: lole 
‘village,’ (cf. Bgr-wick, Green-wch), from vieus: 
win ‘wine,’ from vinum: attcor, from oneoro: 
iiojol ‘devil,’ from didbohis; disc 'dish,' from 
discus; draco 'dragon,’ from draco; 

' giant, ’ from ^gas . The last five had come into 
Latin from Greek. 

To take another example from Anglo-Saxon, 
the Elme of Cynewulf, who lived about the 
year 8 oo, contains 1,320 verses, with about 
7,000 words and about 2,000 entries in the vo¬ 
cabulary. The classical element includes 4b 
vocabulary entries, occurring 117 times, and 
coming from 32 Latin wordsThis makes 2.3 
percent of the vocabulary entries and 1.7 per¬ 
cent of the toUl number of words, a considerable 
increase over the figures for Beowulf; but the 
increase is largely in words which have to do 
with the Christian religion and with the gov¬ 
ernment of the Roman empire, for the Ekna has 
as subject the discovery of the true cross by 
the empress Helena. 
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Id the entire vocabulary oi Anglo-Saxon, that 
iS| of English down to about 1150, wc can iden¬ 
tify between 450 ami 500 Latin and Greek words, 
borrowcel with or without change, Of these, 
over 150 came into Latin from Greek; and a 
considerable numl>cr enmo from Hebrew or 
some other Semitic dialect into Latin either 
directly or through Greek. Some appear not 
in classical Latin, but only in late Latin, coming 
from Celtic or from Germanic or from a source 
not determinable. Now, of the entire Anglo- 
Saxon vocabulary, almost three fourths has 
disappeared, leaving no representatives in mod¬ 
ern English; but the words taken from Latin 
had a much greater vitality, and nearly all of 
them are still in use, although many have had 
an interrupted history — that is, the old forms 
have been remade so as to look more like tie 
original Latin. The following lists of such 
words arc for intelligibiJity given in the modem 
forms; it must be remembered that some have 
changed their meanings since Anglo-Saxon 
days. Arranged by groups, they illustrate the 
wide range of Anglo-Saxon use of Latin mate¬ 
rials. The words of the first group denote ideas 
concerned with the church and with religion; 
over half of these come into Latin from Gr^: 
l4> I 
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chaplain 

disciple 

prime 

aibcl 

chapter 

epistle 

provost 

oeolyit 

choir 

Jont 

psalm 

olb 

chrism 

grade 

psalter 

alms 

chriso^n 

hymn 

pure 

aUar 

Christ 

idol 

ptirplo 

anchorite 

Christian 

martyr 

rclio 

an^el 

church 

mass 

respofise 

anU'Christ 

either 

master 

rnie 

anthem 

clerk 

minster 

saint 

apostcU 

cloister 

monk 

shrijt 

apostle 

close 

noon 

shrine 

arch-bishop 

cope 

nan 

shrive 

arck-deacon 

cesd 

ofer 

stole 

A Han 

creed 

ojering 

synod 

ark 

crowt 

organ 

taper 

hishop 

crutch 

pall 

temple 

camel 

crypt 

Pharisee 

title 

candle 

cup 

pope 

tract 

canon 

cyinbol 

porch 

tribute 

canHck 

dalmatic 

preach 

trope-^book) 

cell 

deacon 

preacher 


chalice 

deoil 

pnest 


Education, 

of which 

the church was the 

agant, shows the followiDg daasicol words : 

accent 

grammar 

paper 

scholar 

to decline 

meter 

school 

verse 
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As the churcli was the agent also of medidne 
and of phArmaceutics, we Qnd many plant names 
taken from dassical sources, with which, for 
convenience, we include names of other plants 
and fruits: 


aloe 

cummin 

lovage 

periwinkle 

balsam 

cypress 

mallow 

pimpernel 

hut 

draiion{wrf) millcl 

plant 

hcioity 

chn 

mint 

plum 

cedar 

fennel 

myrrh 

poppy 

e 

1 

fmrfe^o 

{ti*r)nip 

radish 

centaury 

fii 

onion 

rose 

cherry 

flower (y) 

palm 

rue 

chervil 

iingtsr 

panic 

rush 

chest{nid) 

hyssop 

parsley 

sage 

coi’ifipple) jacintii 

pea 

savine 

coriander 

laurel 

peach 

savory 

cornel 

lenlil 

pear 

spell 

cost(mary) lettuce 

pelUlory 

spihe(nard) 

cress 

lUy 

pepper 

vervain 


The elements in parentheses in these lists 
were lacking either in Latin or in Anglo-Saxon, 
in the combinations here given. We may next 
list names of animals: 

ass lamprey ostrich tremi 

capon lion oyster lurile^ldove) 
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dolphin 

Icbskr 

pca(eock) 


dragon 

mule 

phoenix 


elephant 

mussd 

tiger 


There is also a group 

of words connected with 

government, 

warfare, and the like: 


arbaiast 

chancellor wih 

slrcel 

Caesar 

Chester 

mUiltiry 

wall 

camp 

cohort 

notary 

•wick 

champion 

coiuul 

palace 


eastU 

league 

pike 



Then there is a larger group of words con¬ 
nected with the ordinary life of the household: 


amphora 

jiask 

oil 

soap 

bell 

fork 

pilioio 

sock 

box 

kettle 

ph* 

sole 

butter 

kitchen 

plaster 

spend 

cheese 

linen 

plate 

sponge 

ekest 

mantle 

pound 

stove 

cook 

mat 

purse 

table 

dish 

mortar 

saek 

tunic 

fan 

must 

skirl 

wifta 

The remaining words may be thrown into one 
miscellaneous group; 

adamant 

date 

mount 

scrofula 

alum 

double 

[44] 
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anchor 

Jwar 

part 

secure 

April 

Jidile 

pipneni 

short 

bastard 

Sulkf 

io pine 

sign 

besant 

f<m 

pipe 

sound 

bin 


Pil 

spade 

caiends 

inch 

pitch 

spelter 

caihw 

hiln 

place 

story 

chalk 

lake 

pitune 

strop 

circle 

Unc 

pole 

to temper 

caller 

marhU 

port 

term 

column 

market 

to prow 

tile 

copper 

mechanical 

pimke 

timbrel 

cordwiner 

mill 

Punt 

toiwr 

crisp 

to mini 

to rage 

io turn 

crystal 

to mix 

Satur{day) tragic 


There are other words which AngloSajton 
adopted from Latin; but either they left no 
descendants in modern English, or they do not 
lead themselves so well to representation in 
their modern forms. The grouping which we 
have made Is rough, and open to improvement; 
yet these lists illustrate fairly well the extent 
to which Anglo-Saxon, or English before 1150 
X.D., borrowed from the Latin language, and 
through Latin from the Greek. 

There is a difference, however, in the degree 
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to which these words made themselves at home 
io their new environment. Some were bor¬ 
rowed without change, and always acted as 
strangers; others were treated like native words 
in derivation and word formation. For ex¬ 
ample, from Latin campus 'field/ wc find not 
merely camp 'battle/ but the compounds 
camp-gimm 'predous stone' (ghnm from Latin 
gemma), un-camp-TSJ 'unwarlike’ (Anglo-Saxon 
rdf 'strong'), mnUd<afnp 'secular warfare,’ 
ge-camp 'warfare/ and zi other compounds; 
camp-ian ‘to fight/ camp-urtg ‘the act of fight¬ 
ing/ ge-camp-ian 'to gain by fighting’; the 
derivative eerttpa ‘soldier/ efen-cempa ‘fellow- 
soldier,' and 3 other compounds; cempestre 
‘female novice.' Latin Cfiristus, which is from 
Greek, yields Anglo-Saxon Crisi 'Christ,' crist- 
lie ‘Christian,’ crisl-masse ‘Christmas’ (masse 
from Latin missa), crisl^en ‘Christian,’ crislen- 
dffm and crisien-nes or crlsl-ws ‘Christianity,* 
crUten~ian 'to ehriaten/ertg^uwf ^chrkt enin g/ 
efen^erislen 'fellow-Christian/ un-crUlen 'in¬ 
fidel/ 

We sec from these that the borrowed Latin 
words were used freely in the formation of com¬ 
pounds; naturally, they were infiected like 
native words, except in rare instances where 
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substantives kept seme Latin endings or were 
indeclinable. There was a free use of native 
suffijses, as in the examples just given, and is 
myn 4 l-^$ ‘moneychanger, mintcr,' from myM 
'coin/ Latin moruitai Ugfl-eti 'of earthenware/ 
from tiiek ‘ tUc/ Latin ici«h; ludg-isc 'Jewish,' 
from 7*1^35 'Jews/ Latin Tudaci; un-gt-scgn-cd 
'not marketl with the sign oi the cross,' from 
segttdan ‘to sign/ 'sign/ Latin siinwn; 
aposlcl-had 'apostlehood/ from apcsUl, Latin 
apcshlus. Other suffixes than those here given 
are of less frequent occurrence joined to Latin 
borrowings; and of the prefixes, though a num¬ 
ber are so used, the only usual ones are the neg¬ 
ative un and the participial ge, both already, 
exemplified- To return to actual compounds, 
there are at least 135 Latin words which were 
used in Anglo-Saxon as the prior element of 
compounds, and at least 66 which were used 
as the second element. Occasionally a Latin 
compound was translated part by port into 
Anglo-Saxon, as when pro’SeripHo became/ora- 
tvrikn-ws, and quintjut’/olium 'cinquefoil' be¬ 
came flfdiaj. 

It is after the Norman conquest that the 
great Mux of Latin words into English takes 
place. It was noted above that the classical 
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words m Chaucer’s CanUrbury Taks amount 
to 15 percent of the total numher. The fol* 
lowing extract (Prohiut, 477-490) is from the 
description of the "poor parson”; the words 
coming from Latin are put in italics, and those 
from Greek in capitals: 


A good man was thcr of rctiponu, 

And was a ponre Persotm of a Louii; 

But riche be was of holy Ihoghl ond werk. 
He was also a lemed man, a CfJiRK, 

That CPISTts gospel Ircwcly woldc prrt:fie; 
His PARISSBerti daonHy woldc ho techc, 
Pmigw he was, and wonder diligciU, 

And in odoersike ful paacni; 

And swich he was y^prepcd oflc sythes. 

Ful looth were him to cursen for his tythes, 
But rather wolde he yevto, out of dotUc, 
Unto his poure PARISSncn$ aboutc 
Of his e/fing, and eek of his STtbikiiwtr. 

He coude in litel thing han atgisauiuc." 


The typography shows that some of those 
classical words have taken on English prefixes 
end suffixes; among many other examples 
found in Chaucer are the following: bi^e^^d 
'besieged,’ for^ytwd 'exhausted with suffering' 
i^oena), mitgMmaunce, misKfeth, unccr/ai«, 
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uncouple, \mdiscrccl, moe<Mpie6, y-ptmUshed; 
cl^istertr 'cloialcr-monk/ forsltz ‘ forester//yn- 
est ‘finest/ owyful ‘annoying/r^Wnge ‘rolling,^ 
(fcftelees ‘dcbtlcsa/ d^v^dess ‘doubtless,’ rude- 
Hebe 'rudely/ sodcynly ‘suddenly/ soUmpnely 
'solemnly/ sikernen 'surenesa'; and the com- 
poumls i«/er-flyc ‘ bu tterfly, ’ hromhlt-JIow 
‘bramble-flower/ co«^*^rewayte 'counterweight,’ 
«cwc*daycs ‘mass-days,’ ^ocock, 5^ro^ford. 

Wc now pass to Shakespeare (1564-1616). 
Hamlet’s soliloquy (Hamlcl, III, 1) contains 
355 words, of which 4S are classical, or 19 per¬ 
cent. The Seven Ages of Man (As You Like II, 
II, 7) contains 214 words, of which $4 are clas¬ 
sical, or 25 percent. Portia’s speech on “the 
quality of mercy” (Merchani oj Venice, IV, i) 
has 173 words, of which 40 are classical, or 23 
percent. The appeal of Queen Katharine (Kini 
Senry VIll, II, 4) has 366 words, of which 69 
are classical, or 19 percent. The average of these 
is SI percent, which is about the average for 
Shakespeare in general. 

But this is the figure per hundred words used, 
not per hundred different words used. If repeti¬ 
tions be omitted, the four passages have re¬ 
spectively 33, 33,39,33 percent of classical words. 
If they be grouped together and all duplications 
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eliminated, the percentage of classical words 
rises to 4c, since the words most repeated — 
pronouns, articles, prepositions and conjunC' 
tions, the verbs be and have — are practically 
all of Anglo-Saxon origin. One suspects, then, 
that examination of the complete vocabulary of 
Shakespeare will show a still higher percentage 
of classical words. 

We take a word concordance, and group the 
words by their origins. WitJi the Anglo-Saxon 
words we place the words which have come into 
English from the Celtic, from the Scandinavian, 
from Dutch, and from German, either directly 
or through French; with the classical words we 
place those words which appear for the first 
time in late Latin or in French, without indica¬ 
tion of their rerooter origin. We must not cou d t 
separately genitive and plural forms of nouns, 
and personal and tense forms of verbs. This 
done, we find that Shakespeare used 350X words 
beginning with A, B, and C, and that of these 
there were $86 of Anglo-Saxon origin, or 35.5 
percent, and 1615 of classical origin, or 63.5 
percent. Let us try another method, eliminat¬ 
ing obvious derivatives and compounds, except 
those formed by prefixes: then there are 4x6 
words beginning with D, including 130 of the 
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Anglo-Saxon group, or la percent, and 286 of the 
classical group, or 68 percent. 

As for the Greek words in English at this time, 
direct importations must as yet have been few, 
but many ha<l come through Latin. The Eng¬ 
lish words coining from Greek, which begin with 
D and were used by Shakespeare, are the fol¬ 
lowing ; any prefixes o( Latin origin are marked 
off by a hyphen: d-ajjadil, from 
a kind of lily; Durdan, fn^m AapSdvioc; dau¬ 
phin and dolphin, from ‘dolphin'; 

d&aan, from * deity'; depose dir- 

pose, from -irow? 'pause’; desk and dish, from 
‘round disc’; dew/, from &d;SoX<w 
‘slanderer’; diadejn, from 'band'; 

diaUel, from 'speech'; dialogue, from 

^idXo^o?; di&wcief, from dia¬ 
mond, from 'unconquerable’; diaper, 

from 8iWff/3ee 'pure white’; diel, from tia%‘ra 
'mode of life’; dilemma, from 'double 

proposition’; dis-burse and dis-pursed, from 
0 ip 9 a ‘hide, leather’; dis-card, from 
‘leaf of paper'; dk-place, from TrXarefa ‘broad 
(street)’; di^ponge, from cTrdyyn 'sponge’; 
drachma and dram, from bpaxMV ^ weight and 
coin; dragon, from Bpdxau ; dropsy, from 

duell-ist, from suffix denoting 

[521 
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th« ageat. The number of Greek words with 
thi? inJUal, appearing la Shakespeare’s works, 
though not very great, shows them to bean 
element of importance. 

Thus, to sum up, the classical word? in Shake* 
speare appear to form approximately two 
thirds of his vocabulary and one fifth of all 
words used, jaques’ homily on the Seven 
Ages of Man may serve as on illiisiration, with 
the same indication of Latin ami Greek words 
as before: 

AU the world’s a sktic. 

And all the men and women Merely players: 
They have their ewfe and their etUrMca ; 

And one man in his tiroe plays many pvl^, 

Kis acii being seven ogc^. At first the infani, 
MewUog and puking in the wurre's arms. 

And then the whining SCSOOL-hoy, with his 
SATCEel, 

And shining morning face, creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to SCBOOL. And then the lover, 
Sighing like furnace, with a woful ballad 
Made to his mistrESS' oye*brow. Then a roL 
dUr, 

Full of sifanii oaths, and bearded like ihePARD, 
JSAlMi in honour, rudden and quick in gnar- 
rei, 

Seeking the bubble refuioHon 
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Even in tht CANNON'i mouth. And then the 
justke, 

In f&ir r&tind beUy with good CAPON 
With eyes sttert, and be&rd of /^md cut, 

Full of wise saws and modern insiwce%\ 

And so he playa his part. The sixth ege shifts 
Into the Icon and slipper'd PANTADOON^ 
With spnUielct on nose, and pouch on side; 
liis youthful hose, well sM*d, a world too wide 
For his shrunk shank; and his big manly voiu, 
rwndng again toward childish IreiU, pipn 
And whistles In his seund. Lest SC^E of all, 
That ends this strange wtwiful 5757X55 F, 

Is second childishness, and mere oblivion, — 
Sans teeth, sons eyes, sans taste, sans everything. 

Tlio Xing James translation of the Bible was 
made for the less educated classes, and, based 
as it was on earlier English versions, often fails 
to employ the words of classical origin, or even 
avoids them ; the educated classes knew Latin 
and used the Bible in that language. This 
translation, therefore, contains fewer classicel 
words than do the plays of Shakespeare; yet 
the sixth chapter of the First Epistle to Timothy, 
with about 440 words, shows xp percent of clas¬ 
sical words. But the subject matter is here 
responsible for an abnormally large amount, 
and the second chapter of the Gospel according 
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tc Si. Luke, with over loco words, is more nearly 
typical; it has but ir percent of words of clas¬ 
sical origin. Yet this should not mislead us: 
let us eliminate the much repeated words — 
articles, pronouns, prepositions and conjunc¬ 
tions, the verbs bf and Aave and other auxiUurics, 
and the negative adverb. The remainder in¬ 
cludes the words that carry the meaning, the 
excluded words being merely the props on which 
the important ideas are sustained ; of this im¬ 
portant remainder, at least 35 percent comes 
from the classical languages. For the meaning 
of the passage, then, the 11 percent of classical 
derivatives has a function far greater than that 
indicated by the percentage. 

On the other hand, the writings of John Mil- 
ton (1608-1674) might be suspected of contain¬ 
ing an abnonnaJly high percentage of classical 
words. Yet this is not everywhere so: /I 
sernso, with about 1050 words, has only ip per¬ 
cent. But Paradise Losi, in its first zooo words, 
shows over 3$ percent, and the following speci¬ 
men (1,43-53) has 36 percent: 

Him the Almighty Power 

Hurled headlong T^offiicg from the ETffSPeal shy. 
With kideeus ruin and down 

To bottomless ^ditiort, there to dwell 
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In ADAMTINE chains &nd PENqI 5 re, 

Who durst dify the Omnipotwi to am%. 

Kino times the SPACE that m«m<resday and night 
To mortal men, he with his horrid crow, 

Lay re/hng in the fiery GVLFy 

Confoundo^, though inimrUU. 

A more recent poet, Alfred Tennyson (1809- 
189a), used in his noii'dmmatic poems about 
3400 words beginning with A, B, and C; of 
these, 56 percent were derived from Latin and 
Greek, a considerably lower percentage than in 
Shakespeare; be is said to have taken pride in 
the purity of his English vocabulary. In per¬ 
centage of all words used, the Idylls of tht King 
(500 words each from the beginning of The 
Coming of Arthur, the beginning of MorUn and 
Vivian, and the end of Tha Last Toumanani) 
^ve 10 percent of classical words; 7 » Afew- 
oriam (1000 words at the beginning of Canto 
XX) gives IS percent; Th$ Princess (roco 
words of the prologue) gives 17 percent. As 
the di^erent works are quite uniform in them¬ 
selves, giving a figure which additional compila¬ 
tion after 500 words does not change more 
than one percent, the vamtion among the 
works seems due to differences in the subject 
matter. 
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Robert Browning (1810-1889), in the first 
1000 words of Scrdelh, uses so percent of das- 
sicai words- Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
(1807-1880) has 18 percent in the opening of the 
Courtship Miles Stondish, and only 15 percent 
in the canto of Hiawalha which is entitled The 
Peace-Pipe. Among poets still living, Alfred 
Noyes, in his Drake (the first xooo words of 
Book I), has slightly under 18 percent of clas¬ 
sical words. But technical writing contains 
a much higher percentage of such words- Ex¬ 
amination of selected paragraphs in the last 
edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, from 
the articles on Algebra, Alloys, Alps, Amphioxus 
(two selections), and Amphilhcalre, yielded 
respectivdy 40, 33, 34 » 40 , and 39 percent 

of words derived from Latin and Greek. 

We may sum up the results of our investiga¬ 
tion in a few sentences. A considerable num¬ 
ber of words came into Anglo-Saxon from Latin, 
some of them being Latinised Greek words; 
but they formed a very small part of the total 
vocabulary and of the total words used, although 
certain very familiar words were among them. 
Between the Normas Conquest and the time 
of Shakespeare so many words of classical origin 
were adopted by English, that the language had, 
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In the time of (he gre&t dr&madst, readied 
practically ita present character; for Sbake^ 
speare’s vocabulary showed about 65 percent 
of classical derivatives^ and the present-day 
vocabulary of nearly so,000 words, described 
in our first chapter, showed about 60 percent. 
In total words used, we find that poets of the 
last hundred years vary between xo and so per¬ 
cent of dassical words, which averages less 
than the percentage used by Shakespeare and 
by Milton. Recent technical writing runs at 
least as high as 40 percent. Other writing lies 
between these extremes. To test this formula¬ 
tion, the writer examined two editorials in his 
regular daily newspaper, and found that they 
contained respectively s6 and 29 percent of 
words derived from Greek and Latin. As they 
were chosen quite at random, except thnt they 
were both from the same day's issue and of 
considerable iength, they give unbiased confer* 
mation of the conduslon already reached. 


VIL OUR PRESENT-DAY 
VOCABULARY 

L et us consider now the stock of words in 
use to-day, dividing it into llie clAs.sic(d 
and the Anglo*Saxon; perliaps the latter 
should rather be called the non*classicaJ, for 
in evaluating the Latin and Greek innuence on 
English all words which do not come from the 
classical languages directly or indirectly must 
be thrown into the other group, which therefore 
contains many words not Anglo-Saxon in origin. 
But of the many ways in which our vocabulary 
might be discussed, we must limit ourselves to a 
few, especially the sources of our monosyllabic 
words; classical and Anglo-Saxon synonyms; 
the derivation of two or more English words 
from one and the same classical word; and the 
use of classical derivatives in special fields of 
ordinary life and of sdencc. 

We start with the matter of monosyllables, 
for there is a prevalent belief that monosyllables 
are of native origin. But of the monosyllables 
be^nning with A, P, and R, 30 percent come 
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from the classical languages; of those begfoiung 
with CA, we find, after eliminating the very 
rare words, 9 $ classical words and only 15 non- 
classical words. The latter are calf, call, can 
'be able/ can ‘receptacle/ cars, carl, cav/, from 
Anglo-Saxon; cok$, from Anglo-Saxon or Scan¬ 
dinavian; carp ‘to disparage/ cact, from Scan¬ 
dinavian ; cam, from Dutch; carp ‘a fish/ caul, 
from French; eark, from Celtic through French ; 
cal, probably from Celtic. The 25 words of 
classical crigio are the following, with the Latin 
or Greek words from which they come: ” cab, 
from caper ‘goat’; cad, from capileUum ‘little 
head’; cage, from caeca ‘a hollow, stall’; calm, 
from KWfta ‘ heat ‘; camp, from campus ‘ plain ’; 
cane, from Kdwa ‘reed’; cant ‘talk/ from 
cantare ‘to sing’; cant 'edge, to tilt,' from 
KdvBvi 'corner of the eye, felloe of a wheel’; 
cap, from late Latin cappa ‘cap’; cape ‘gar¬ 
ment/ from late Latin capa ‘cape’; cape ‘head¬ 
land,* from caput ‘head’; car, from carrus 
‘car*; card of pasteboard, from 
of paper*; card for combing woo), from earduus 
‘thistle’; »j4in grammar, from cotm ‘falling 
case for books, and cash, from capsa ‘box'; 
cash and cas^, from quassare ‘to burst'; 
caste, fromcastus ‘pure’; caick.irom captare ‘to 
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sdM^; ewlk, from ealcare *to tread’; cause^ 
from causa 'cause'; com, from cavus 'hollow.' 
Thus brevity in a word is no sure sign of native 
English origin. The most striking example 
of the contrary is alms, which goes back through 
Anglo-Saxon and Latin to Greek, where the 
original was six-syllabled 'pity.' 

The double nature of our vocabulary is clearly 
seen In those instances where two words, one 
of classical origin and the other of native origin, 
axe used side by aide with little or no difference 
in meaning. The following are examples, the 
classical word being given £rst: 


CWSSfUl 

amUaf>U 

friendly 

OA^KAL 

felicity 

Hnnve 

happiness 

bmediciion 

blcssin§ 

flour 

meal 

eandcr 

opennees 

fioioer 

bloom 

ecmal 

fleshly 

genOe 

mild 

clcse 

skui 

idontily 

sameness 

cemmence 

begin 

Ulegaliiy 

uidiiMifuli\ess 

cordial 

hearty 

labor 

wrk 

deity 

godhead 

member 

lindi 

desire 

ufish 

mulliple 

manifold 

double 

ttvofold 

novef 

new 

error 

mistaht 

pastor 

shepherd 

paternal 

fatherly 

soiled 

dirty 

probalfiliiy 

UheUhood 

story 

lale 

purchase 

buy 

terror 

dread 
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senHmefU feeling vtriiy iruik 
sign token virginity maidenheed 

Such pairs are called dMblcts; but there are 
doublets also of another kind, which originate 
when one Latin or Greek word gives us two or 
even more English words, often of quite different 
meaiuags. One ef the English words is usually 
taken directly from the Latin or Greek, with 
few if any changes; such words, because first 
borrowed by educated persons, are known as 
Uamed vwds or book words. The other word 
of the English pair has usually passed through 
French, in popular use through most or all of 
its history, so that it has undei^nc chaitges 
which very much obscure its oiigiQ. Thus 
fragik was taken direct from Latin jrogiiis, 
while frail underwent changes in French. But 
other influences also operate in producing such 
doublets: Latin armaia ‘armed’ gives us army 
through the French and armada through the 
Spanish. Greek vapa/ 5 o\fj became parabola 
in Latin, and this has given us parabola un¬ 
changed, and also parable through the old French, 
parole through the later French, and palaver 
from the Spanish palabra or the Portuguese 
palavra ‘word.’ Here are some further ex¬ 
amples: 
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LATW M QKilC 

DBicr »MMwaro om »iuct aouowwa 

eaptnus 

eapUoe 


caiti^ 

iohoTs 

echorl 


court 

corona 

corona 


crown 


facUcH 


/ashicn 


gentile 

ge^itecl 

gciUle 

hunionM 

hunanc 



%fmdiosu$ 

invidicus 


envious 

UgalU 

legal 

leal 

loytU 

mjer 

major 


nuiyor 

paUidus 

pallid 


pale 

pendens 

pendenl 


pendant 

pistes 

piely 


pity 

ptnie 

potion 


poison 

quiei^ 

gttielus 

quid 

coy 

T(^0 

ratio 

ration 

reason 

TsdsmpHo 

redemption 


ro^tsom 

TOtundus 

rotund 


round 

senior 

senior 

sire 

sir 

species 

species 

specie 

spice 

iradiUo 

trodiHon 


treason 

ooceUs 

vocal 


vow^ 

&<rxo« 

discus disc dish 

desk 


camera 


chamber 


papyrus 

paper 

taper 

n/tiAtcct 

paralysis 


palsy 

vXartfift 

place 

piam 

plaoa 


hyporbolo 


hyperbola 

^vnaia 

phantasy 


fancy 
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The limits of space forbid us to give long lists 
of words used in various fields of thought, but 
we may give selected examples. In the rela* 
tionships of the family, all but the very com* 
moncst terms are taken from Latin: family 
is from fanUic * household/ anctslor is from 
anicecssor * predecessor ’; fareixl, itsccndanl, reU 
aUve, comectim arc obvious Latin words; xtneU 
is avuncvliis ‘mother’s brother’ (though ety* 
mologically it means ‘little grandfather’), ami 
25 amita ‘father’s sister/ cousin h consobrinus 
‘child of a mother’s sister/ nephew and niece 
are from nepos ‘grandson’ and neptis ‘grand¬ 
daughter’ with a shift In the meaning. Even 
grand in grandfaiftor is a Latin word, for grand' 
ftUheri^ a half-translation of French gnsnd-pire; 
English has extended the grand to grandson^ 
which is quite iHogical, for gra^hd in grand'pin 
gives the idea of age, and French peiU'fls ‘little 
son’ gives the proper contrast, rather than our 
grandson, 

Rdigion itself bears a Latin name, which 
seems to mean diligence and reoerence toward 
the gods or toward God, as opposed to negligence, 
all of which are Latin words. The miniskr, or 
‘servant/ is often called the reeurr ‘ruler’ or the 
pastor ‘shepherd’; deacon, priest, and bishop 
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mean respectively ‘servant,' 'elder,’ and ‘over¬ 
seer/ in tbe Greek from which they come. Our 
church is a building 'pertaining to the Lord,’ 
and our caihedrai Is the 'seat' of the bishop. 
Saints are those who have been consecrated, and 
mrtyrs are ‘witnesses/ Many other words 
applying to the ideas of religion were mentioned 
above, among the Anglo-Saxon borrowings 
from the classics; but we must leave to Anglo- 
Saxon itself the credit for the words God, /leaven 
and heU, worsJuf, and »n. 

Gfivemmeni with its treasurer and its ekamhers 
of parliamenf must be credited to Greek, though 
three of the four words have Latin suffixes at¬ 
tached ; but of other common words of govern¬ 
ment, few are Anglo-Saxon except king and 
gwe», earl, lord and lady, knighl, sherij^, kingdom, 
and folk. The rest are Latin: whether empire 
or republic, the sUite, with its executive, judicial, 
and legislative oficials, its army and its police, 
lieutenants and captains included, would have 
other names if there had been no Latin language. 
Courts may be federal or only for the county or 
city, the adminislration may be democratic or 
repubHean, conservative or Uberal or radical or 
unionist; the party represontalives may be sen» 
ators or deputies all is Latin. Whether 
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the peoplt afe subject and, let us hope, loyal to t 
presidwt or to an emperor as their Uioi ruUr, 
and whether his successor be elected or hereditary, 
they are subject to Latin in their vocabulary. 
And a sotercign is a svpranus ‘one who is supra 
or over* 5 but the spelling was wrongly reformed 
to make it an apparent derivative of reign, 
which comes from the noun re/inum 'reign' 
and the verb regnare 'to reign.* Monarekies 
and dcnoeracUs, witli other archies and ocrades, 
are alike Greek, while consUiuUons, treaties, 
unions, and peace are Latin; war is a true old 
Teutonic or Germanic word, though the Romans 
were both hetlkose and pupiocious. Titles and 
dignities are chiefly of Latin origin; in addition 
to those already quoted, the duke is a dua 
'leader,' the count is a comes 'companion,' the 
squire was a icttfonw 'shield-bearer*; to which 
we may add the chancellor, the eouneilhr, and 
the secretary, the major, the colonel, and the 
general, the instructor, the professor, and the 
provost or prefect. 

We could continue these examples almost 
indefinitely; but more than enough has been 
said to show the dominance of Roman ideas in 
the religion and the government of the English- 
speaking peoples. This means, in other words, 
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that religion and government, in the forms which 
persisted among speakers of English, came to 
those speakers of English through the agency 
of speakers of Latin or of languages derived 
from Latin. We owe them also the develop¬ 
ment and determination of many terms of rela¬ 
tionship; and in these throe fields, the family, 
religion, and government, we have the solid 
basis on which our dviliaation rests. For tlio 
gifts of Some, testified to by these Latin deriv¬ 
atives in English, we can never be adequately 
grateful. 

Most of the common terms applyirig to the 
sky and the weather, the parts of the body, gar¬ 
ments, the common actions, the ordinary ani¬ 
mals and birds, grid native plants, are derived 
from Anglo-Saxon, as well as many terms per¬ 
taining to buildings and their parts and fu> 
nishings; yet even in these groups we find such 
familiar words as season and autumn, nerve and 
muscle, belt and veil, impel and prevent, mule and 
ea^le, pine and poplar, wll, kikhen, and kettle — 
all from Latin, and air, stomach, pantaloons, 
monkey, ptaeh and cherry, chimney and desk — 
these from Greek. Chair, plate, dish, and eup 
are Greek, and table and fork are Latin; only 
knife and spoon are left for native Anglo-Saxon. 
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But let US turn now, mch some det^, into 
the realm of weights and measures. The rd\av. 
rev was a unit of weight and value to the an* 
dent Greek > to-day wc say a man e/ icknt in a 
figurative sense. The coin literally 

‘handful/ gives us drachm and dram. From 
peen * cattle’ as unit of value, the Roman add 
pccunia ‘money/ and we say pecuniary; Eng¬ 
lish/ec has the same development of meaning, 
since it originally meant ‘cattle/ even as the 
cognate Viek in German still docs. CapUal 
is an adjective derived from caput ‘head,’ and 
interest denotes the 'difference/ though the 
word Is not used in this meaning in Latin: 
dells or debits, and credits, are ‘things owed’ 
and ‘things entrusted,’ debita and credila. The 
libra or 'pound' gives the French livrCy the 
Italian lira, and the £ which is the abbrevia¬ 
tion of the English pound. The solidus or 
'solid' gold piece gives the French sou, the 
Italian soldo, and (with a suffix) the word 
soldier, originally a mercenary who fought for 
money. The denarius, a coin of ‘ten’ asses, is 
responsible for the English d, for 'penny.' 
French eenUme and Italian eentesimo are 
centensimus 'hundredth’; American cent is a 
shortening of csnlitne, and dime is a French 
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form of decifM 'tenth/ The RomaJi normally 
omitted the word libra and said, for example, 
dtcm panda 'tea by wdght'; from this comes 
English pound. The uncia or ^unit’ was one 
twelfth of a Ubra; this gives both ounce and 
Palma and ‘fmger’ give palm 

and di$^l! cubihis was borrowed as cubit, or 
translated by ell. The ptissus 'stretch, double 
pace,’ gives pace, and miile pasnts 'thousand 
paces,* with omission of the second word, as 
is usual in Latin, gives us 7niU. Million is an 
Italian augmentative of milU ‘thousand’; bii“ 
lion, trillion, and higher numerals are obvious 
formations from the Latin numerals and mil¬ 
lion. A quart is a 'fourth* part, quarla, of a 
gallon; a pint is a 'marked' part, pincla (for 
earlier pictc), of a larger measure. Bushel 
comes from a late word buslelius, probably a 
diminutive of the Greek The metric 

units meter, gram, liter are taken from 
‘measure,’ 'ipdf^ua 'letter, also a weight,’ Xfrpa 
'pound’ (the Greek form of the Latin lihrd)\ 
multiples are expressed by prefixing Greek 
numerals, as in dekameier, hectometer, kilometer, 
myrisme^, and the fractions by prefixing Latin, 
as in decimeter, centimeter, millimelcr. The are 
or metric unit of surface is from Latin area. 
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I Oui Dunes for the months sU come irom Latin, 
where the forms were /emcaWw, Pehmcrius, 
U^Hus, Aprilis, Mcius^ Junius, JuUus, 
tus, September, Odeber, ffemmber, December, 
The Roman year origmaUy begsji with March 
I, which explains the numerals in September 
and the later months, and in the ^der names 
QmncHUs and SexliUs, which were renamed in 
honor of Julius Caesar and Augustus Caesar re> 
apectively. About 150 B.C., the beginning of 
the year was changed to January; but the 
older system bad its survivals, for March ?5 
* remuned the first day of the year in Scotland 

until 1600, and in until 1751. The 

names of the days of the week ori^nated in the 
Orient, where they were considered each to be 
under the infiuence of a heavenly body; in their 
transfer irom country to country, they 
the Latin SeHs dies, Lunae di^, Mertis dies, 
i bdercurii dies, Jems dies, Veneris dies, Seiumi 

\ dies. We keep the name of the Roman deity 

in Saiurdey, and translate the others, using the 
Sun and the Moon, and the Teutmic gods Tiv, 
Weden, Tier, Prig, mSsmdey, idenday, Tuesday, 
I Wednesday, Tk$trsday, Triday. As for the cai- 

endcr, the word comes from Latin Kciendcrium, 
I a money-lender’s account-book, so-called be- 
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cause interest payments were due on the Kalon- 
doe or first day of the months. 

X^t us next consider the list of subjects of 
study pursued in the college department of one 
oi our largest universities. Wc omit names 
of languages, and find that busmss law, drawing, 
and the second word in public speaking arc Eng¬ 
lish, and that the following arc of classical origin 
(Greek in capitals): acccunting. AESTHETICS, 
ANTHROPOLOGY, ARCHITECTURE, AS- 
TRONOMV, BA CTERIOLOC V, BIBLE, 
BOTANY, CHEMISTRY, commerce, ECO¬ 
NOMICS. education, ETHICS, finance, fine 
oris, GEOGRAPHY, GEOLOGY, HISTORY, 
HYGIENE, industry, LOGIC, MATHEMAT¬ 
ICS, METALLURGY, MUSIC, RHI- 
LOSOPEY, PHYSICol educatim, PHYSICS, 
POLITICO science, PSYCHOLOGY, public 
(speaking), socioLOGY, transportaUen, ZO¬ 
OLOGY. Miner-aUfCY is Celtic + Latin 
Greek. The totals ere English a}, Latin pi, 
Greek Celtic 

The titles of the teaching staff of the Medical 
School of the same university include the fol¬ 
lowing words: ANATOMY, appUed,BACTERI- 
OLOGY, BOTANY, CHEMISTRY, CUN- 
JCal, comparative, DERMATOLOGY, DIE- 
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TETICS, diswtr, EJdBRTOLOCT, gmeral, 
iUHtrinory, GYNA ECOWGY, BISTOlOQY 
junsprudence, LARYNGOLOGY, maieria medica', 
m4dicine, mtnUU, HBTALLURGY, NEIT- 
ROLOGY, NEU^PATBOLOCY, PbtkirlCS, 
OPBTBAZMOLOGY. OR TBOPEDIC OS¬ 
TEOLOGY. OTOLOGY. PATBOLOGY 
lATRICS, PHARMACY. PBYSlCal tdma- 
ticH, PSYSrOLOCY, PRACTICE, reseorch, 
RHINOUXIY, roaUffiaOLOCY, SURGERY 

rsERAPEirrics, therapy. tropicoI, 

TOXICOLOGY. These words are exclusively 
cl<u5ical, and mostly Greek; the only non- 
d^caj elements are the d of apfUed, the plural 
5 in five words, the German name Roeni^cn in 
roent^cnclo^, and the word east in diseoiss. 
which is of uncertain origin, though possibly 
Latin. 

These lists of branches of leamiog and of 
sciences prepare us to find that the technical 
terminology of the various sciences is mainly 
drawn from Latin and Greek. let us start with 
BoU^ny. The botanisu long ago decided that 
for dearness’ sake every plant should have 
a Latin name, in two paru, the first denoting 
the gemu or a small group of dosely related 
plants, and the second denoting the species or 
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particukr kind. The name of the spedes is an 
adjective or a genitive modifying the name of 
the genus \ (bu$ the white oak is Qmtcus alba, 
and the cow-oak is Quer^ Mickauxii, the 
spedhc name coming from the name ol a person. 
Irrespective of his mother-tongue, and irre¬ 
spective of any peculiar names given to tbo 
trees, or of any transfers of the usual names to 
other trees, the botanist knows Qturcus alba 
and Qucrcus Michamii beyond possibility of 
error. Similarly, larger groups of plants, such 
as the famines, have Latin names; examples 
are Crwifera^ ‘ crossbearers ’ or mustards, Com¬ 
posites 'composite Sowers/ and with the most 
common ending Violacsae ‘the violet family,’ 
Rosaceos ‘the rose family.’ It is also agreed 
among botanists that the discoverer of a plant 
shall publish in Latin an accurate description of 
it, if his account is to be recognized as valid; 
for a Latin description has a definiteness and 
intemationality which is not given by any mod¬ 
ern language. But even the English termi¬ 
nology of botany is almost entirely drawn from 
Greek and Latin: a glossary of 726 botanical 
terms shows Latin 485, or 67 percent; Greek 
X 54 r or 21 percent; Latin and Greek hybrids 
sp, or 4 percent; English 5S, or 8 percent. 
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Rybrid$, we should remaik* are words of which 
the differeot parts come from different Un^ 
guages, as in neclon-f^rm, mUri-form, tfulomi~ 
ficrous, which are Greek plus Latin. Thus 
of the ordinary botanical termbologyi 9s per* 
cent come from the daaacal languages; of 
rarer terms, doubtless an even higher percent* 
age would belong there. 

In Pharmac^fy^ drugs are known by Latin 
names, often the same as those of the plants 
from which they come; and prescriptions are 
written in T^tm. The use of Ladn removes all 
doubt as to what is meant, for the Ladn words 
have a fixed and unchanging ggnificaoce to 
pharmacists over all the world. 

The terminology of AnaUmy had become a 
hopeless jungle of some 30,000 tenns in various 
languages; but about 1S90 an LstemadoDal 
commisrion was formed, which labored for eight 
years and reduced their number to 4,500, all 
in Ladn form, many of them bring Latinised 
Greek. Thrir IntemationaJ intriligihility, as 
well as their reduced number, has been a great 
boon to anatomists. But even the commonly 
known terms of this soence are from the classics, 
such as croffHm, epidermis, larynx, iris, rsHna, 
from Greek, and csrsbrum, csrA^Um, U9uh, 
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dipt, pupil, hictps, vtrkhra, sternum, femur, 
tiJiia, umerus, appendix, from Latin. 

Zoffhgy uses the das&ic$ almost predaely as 
does Botany. Every ammal, from man to 
amoeba, has a Latin name of two parts: the 
cat is Pelis dmestico, the lion is PcHs Uo, the 
tiger is PeHs tiiris, the leopard b Pelis pardus, 
the puma is Pelis concolor. The advantage of 
the Latin naming is seen in the case of the last 
animal, which is caUed also cougar, eaiamouni, 
painter, panther, mountain lion, American liof$, 
etc. Families of animals are known by such 
terms as Felidae 'cat family,* Ursidae 'bear 
family,’ etc. Most of the descriptive terras 
also come from the same sources. From Latin 
vorare 'to eat,' we find carnivorous * flesh-eating,’ 
herbivorous 'grass-eating,' graminivorous ‘grain- 
eating,’ insectivorous ‘insect-eating.' omnivorous 
‘eating everything.’ DigiHsrade means ‘walk¬ 
ing on the toes,’ and flantipade means 'walking 
on the soles of the feet'; dekapod, gastropod, 
myriapod contain the Greek pod 'foot,’ and 
coleoptera, hemptera, kpidoptera contain the 
Greek pter ‘wing.* 

Chemistry has another similar classical ter¬ 
minology; but let us limit ourselves to the 
names of the elements, as given m the last edi- 
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tloa of Webster’s InkncU^nol DicHmary. 
Oi 8} names of dements, and ivo alternative 
names, 49 are of Greek oii^n, so are from Latin, 
IS are words chiefly personal or place names, 
from various languages, but dressed up with a 
Latin ending; 5 are native Eoglisb, 4 are Ger> 
man, 2 is Swedish. Of these perhaps only 31 
are familiarly known outdde of technical drdes; 
these are orstnic,ccksum, ckl^rwt, capper, helium, 
hydrogen, iodine, magnesium, manganese, niiro^ 
gen, oxygen, phosphorus, plaiinum, from Greek 
(13); olomMtfm, carbon, mercury, radium, siii- 
con, sodium, suipkur, from Latin {7) ; gold, iron, 
lead, siher, tin, from En^ish (5); potassium, 
from English, with a Latin ending (1); his- 
muik, cobalt, nickel, xhte, from German (4); 
tungsten, from Swedish (t). But when the 
chemist is doing technical woik, he changes the 
English gold, iron, lead, silver, tin to the Latin 
aurum, Jemem, plsmbum, argentum, stannum; 
he transforms Latin astUmony and mercury and 
Greek copper into the Latiniaed Greek stibium, 
hydrargyrum, cuprum; he makes ow potassium, 
sodium, tungsten into helium, natrium, wlfram- 
turn, which are Sanskrit, Greek, German re< 
spectivdy, with the addition of a Latin ending. 
It is from this list that be makes his technical 
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abbrevudons, such as M2O to mean water, 
because one molecule of water contains two 
atoms of Hydrogen and one atom of Oxygen. 
In this tecWcal list of dements, 61 have Latin 
nominadve endings, 7 have Greek nominative 
endings, 10 are slightly altered from the Latin 
or Greek form, 4 arc German; yet this is the 
list used by every English'Spcokjng scientist, 
and the convenience of its uniformity and in¬ 
variability is so great that, as with botanical 
and zoological nomenclature, any attempt to 
change it is unthinkable. 

The examination of other special vocabularies 
gives the same results, namely that almost all 
technical terms are derived from Latin and Greek 
and not from native English words. We have 
seen also that familiar fields, such as religion 
and government, and even family relationship, 
are filled with words coming from the classics; 
and that many monosyllables owe their source 
to Greek and Ladn. Many pairs of synonyms 
exist, in which one word is classical and the other 
is Anglo-Saxon; in other instances, one and 
the same Latin or Greek word has given us 
two or more English words, usually of di( 7 erent 
meanings. We now turn to the infiuence of 
Greek and Latin on word-formadon in English. 
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T IERE are times when a language has 
to express new ideas, or to discriminate 
^tween smilar ideas. Then any one of 
several Utings may h^)pcD. The languaie raay 
borrow words from other languages, as when Eng¬ 
lish took Ushep and prUil, Uon and Mger, from 
the da&rics; or it may give new meanings to 
old words. The F.nglwh colonists, for example, 
gave to the birds which th^ found in America 
nflmpR which they had used in England, such as 
r^n and ^tochbird, because the red breast of 
the one and the black plumage of the other re¬ 
minded them of the English birds, although 
those were really quite different; perhaps, too, 
they used the old names partly from that home* 
sick lon^ng which led them to ^ve to ther 
settlements in the wilderness the names of the 
dries which they bad left behind, B^sicn and 
Chewier, Kew York and New London. 

But this method produces merely sew mean¬ 
ings, not new words. A third way is the fonn- 
ing of compound words, by the union of stems 
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previously used, but not in Che pardcular com* 
binaCion now employed; thus English says high¬ 
way aod woodshti, made of good Aog]o*Saxon 
words, but not united into single words until 
after the Norman Conquest. We £nd also sim¬ 
ilar compounds of Latin atoms, as in equipoise 
and onniprtsmi, and of Greek stems, as in pan¬ 
orama and phonograph. English even makes 
compounds which arc still written os two words, 
or more; we write a oity man in two words, and 
a countryman in one; we name one bird a wood 
thrush RTiH another a woodcock; a newspaper 
writer heads an item Peggy Johnson Camp Shoot¬ 
ing Probe Ends, in which the first five words 
form logically one compound noun — and if the 
last word had been End instead of Ends, it also 
would have belonged Co the compound. For 
these groups of words are truly compounds, not 
groups of adjectives and nouns, since the words 
cUy and wood and the rest are not adjectives at 
aU. 

As in nature there are hybrids, so among 
compound words we find hybrids, words com¬ 
posed of parts coming from different languages, 
as has been said before. A man may know that 
a mule is a hybrid animal, but he perhaps does 
not know that the automohiU which has replaced 
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his mule h&s a hybrid oame, Greek plus Latin^ 
nor that wheo he speaks of a radio-gram he U 
talking Latin plus Greek, and that coitniry-tiMn 
is Latin plus English. He may need to be re* 
minded that h^-tuge is an English prefix plus a 
.Latin stem, and that a w>er*m<i» is a Latin 
prefix plus an English stem. It is the same 
with suihxes: sioru-nat is Latin plus English, 
mariyr-dom is Greek plus English, taik-alm is 
English plus Latin, tmsic-al is Greek plus 
Latin, kuntr-«ss is English plus Greek, eolan-iu 
is Latin plus Greek, mae-adam-is^alion is Celtic 
plus Hebrew plus Greek plus Latin. Hybrid 
words, though often frowned upon by purists, 
are much more common than is generally realized. 

Let us now limit ourselves for a time to the 
prefixes seen in English words. Of the countless 
Latin words which came bto English, a great 
number were already e<)uipped with prefixes, 
such as abduct, additc4, conduct, deduct, deduce, 
induce, produce, reduce, seduce, traduce, all being 
compounds ol the verb ducere *to lead.’ So 
many such words, indeed, came into the English 
vocabulary, that the language has in great part 
changed its way oi making new words by pre¬ 
fixes, and now is more Likely, in making a new 
word, to use the Latin elements than to use tbe 
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Anglo-Saxon. We have made the words 
dirtctOT, iuixcniractor, iransailaHiic, from Latin 
material, and have no fear that they will fail 
to be understood. Beside this, many Latin 
compounds have in large port replaced good old 
Anglo-Saxon words: pro^kt is more often used 
than Jorc^kU, and other similar pairs arc pr^ 
cursor and/£»re-ruw«f , super-vision and over^ighi^ 
illegal and %m-lasujul. 

Among our words are, however, many which 
would not be recognized by Caesar or by Cicero, 
because the combinations had not been made in 
their days; and yet many of them would be 
intelligible to either of those old Romans. An 
onie-chamber is obviously a ‘room before’ some¬ 
thing else; and that which is antcdUuvkni clearly 
took place 'before the flood-' If a friend tell 
us some extraordinary nonsense, we appreciate 
it as a story ‘lacking in sense, outside the ordi¬ 
nary,’ and probably consider him to be speaking 
UtravaganUy, or in a manner ‘roving beyond' 
the boundaries of truth. An act is wu-moral 
if it is ‘apart from the moral’ quality, but it is 
immoral if it is actively vicious. We may post- 
dak or ank’dok a check, using Latin prefixes 
to indicate our actions. Wc may sub-elassify 
the items of an inventory, or' classify Into smaDer 
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groups’; we may dtdastify, or ‘remove from 
dassi&catioQ.' But U we d^capUcit, that 
to 'remove the bead of/ ud la the same u the 
English bektad. We have long understood what 
€sC’PrtsidenU are, and now we know what an 
ex-kcuir is. A tiU’Prttidtni, too, has a Latin 
prefix which means 'b the place of.' Our 
cocmIs arc those ‘of the same age’; dnee the 
two sexes have begun to go to school together, 
we have had c^-edutcHon, and a college woman, 
havbg at last been admitted to higher educa* 
don, usurps the co to the ezcluaion of her male 
predecessor, and is a co-ed A mper-man is 
' a man of a superior imd,’ even as a super-sub- 
marine is an undeT'Sea boat of a superior kind, 
with a curious seeming contradiction in the 
literal meaning of the super-sub, as b the Nets 
Old S&uih Ckurdi b Boston. A misaUiartu 19 
an ‘alliance with an inferior,’ for mis is here 
developed from Latb minus ‘less’; but s natural 
confusion with a luUve English prefix mis, 
meanbg 'wrongly,’ caused Latb mis to have 
the meaning ‘wrongly’ in miseetmi, ntisnemer, 
and some others, bfisehasue was even halfway 
translated bto English as mishap, and pereJusue, 
a phrase meaning originally 'by chance/ but 
now meaning 'poeribly,' was halfway anglicised 
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into perhaps; }uip must be credited to Sc&ndi> 
nftvian, however, rather than to Anglo-Saxon. 
If wc wish to denote a repetition of an action, 
we prefuc re, as in remake 'to maiie again’; but 
this same prehx meant in Latin not only 'again,' 
but 'back, backward,’ and some of our words 
have come down to us from older times. When 
there are two words seemingly identical, a hy¬ 
phen is set in the new word, so'that wc rc<eil a 
rope, but recoil from a peril, and re-form the 
broken ranks, but reform politics, There is a 
further difference, too, that the new words have 
a slight secondary stress on the first syllable, for 
distinction, as one will see by reading the last 
sentence aloud; and he will make the same 
variation in eipresslsg a desire to have a dam¬ 
aged umbrella re-cowred and a lost umbreUa 
recoijered. Curiously, the word cover is not identi¬ 
cal ^th the second port of recover, for the former 
comes from Latin cooperire and the latter from 
Latin recuperare; but the English derivatives 
have become identical, except for the prefixed 
re. 

Of all the words quoted in the last paragraph, 
only the Latin ancestor of recover was used by 
Caesar and by Geero; the ancestor of our verb 
reform may have greeted the ears of Virgil, but 
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probably did oot; the other mrds are all of 
very late fonsation, many of them within the 
memory of those who may read these pa^. 
But English» aa we have said, is stocked also 
with many words which, like receser, have come 
down to us from the Latin of Caesar and Cicero; 
in the vocabulary of the former arc the words 
which give us 'thrown away,*‘^ cdmU 

‘let go to or toward,’ emceicrse ‘a running to- 
gether,' tUpori ‘to carry away,' exttpi ‘taken 
out/ preUrii ‘gone by.’ There are hundreds 
and thousands of others, some of which were 
used by the authors whose works we read in 
school, others of which were not used by them, 
either through mere chance or else because they 
were made at a later date, even as English AfgA- 
way and wadsked, thou^ made of old An^o- 
Saxon elements, seem not to have been used as 
actual compound words until after the An^o- 
Saxon period. OmnipciaU comes from a good 
old Latin word, but cmnipr^aU comes from a 
word first used centuries liter the beginning of 
the Christian era. It makes no diference to us 
to-day that the one word is older than the 
other: but we may wonder, for example, whether 
suh-acid really comes from Latin subacidus ‘some¬ 
what add,' or has been made in modern times, 
U3l 
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we have rQa4de sub-ihhticr and sub-rigid and 
other words, to indicate the possession of a 
quality in an imperfect or smaller decree. And 
again, we have such a word as sojourn, which 
comes through the French from a Latin 
diurnare 'to remain through the day/ wliich is 
not actually found in any Latin text, but the 
existence of which is clearly implied by tlie 
French word. It matters not at what date the 
words were compounded, interesting as their 
histories may be; they are composed of Latin 
elements, and are as truly part of our debt to 
the Latin language as though they had fallen 
trippingly from the lips of Cicero against Cati- 
line. 

In many instances, the prefixes are disguised 
by changes which took place in Latin itself. 
For example, the prefix sub ‘under' may appear 
luchanged, as in sub-sUiuk, or it may suffer 
alterations of its final consonant, as it does in 
SUC-C 6 SS, 5 uf-/rag 4 , sug-gsst, sup-posilicn, su-speoi; 
and a form which borrowed an s from the 
preposition and prefix ex, survives in sue-pend, 
sus-kin, sttr-repliiious. Not infrequently the 
prefix underwent changes in French, and that is 
why we say eonirthdkl, as in Latin, and counter¬ 
mand and eomter-feii, as in French. Pro-tractus 
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•drawn forth’ gives us protraci, like the Latin, 
and portrait^ like the ^ench j but one word 
refers to drawing forth in time, and the ether to 
drawing forth from the living object to a canvas. 
French is responsible, too, for a confusion of the 
Latin prefix dis 'apart’ with dt ‘from’? we 
easily distinguish dU‘p^ and but we 

know that dc-face is really only because 

the history of the word is known far enough back 
to show that it has the same prefix wUch we 
see also in dis^pel and in di 4 apidaU. 

The disguises which the prefixes assume are 
sometimes almost impenetrable. Our abbremte 
and our abridge both come from one Latin word, 
tibbretnare; but the prefix is not ah ‘from,’ for 
the word means ‘to bring ad hreve, to a short 
form,’ and it is merely the euphonic change of 
d to d before b which misleads us. Anti-cipaie 
contains not the Greek anH ‘against,’ but the 
Latin ante ‘before,’ as its meaning shows, An¬ 
cestor contains this same ante, for the word goes 
back to anUcessor ‘predecessor,’ shortened by 
its development in French. Ladn eon-suetu^ 
‘habit/ with a familiar prefix, gives us through 
French both coslime and cuslomt wherein the 
prefix is invisible; oddly, our word habit, itself 
a Latin word, unites the meanings of both deiiv* 
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&tives of eonsveiudo. The participle renegaius 
‘denied* gives u$ not only the obvious rentg^e, 
but also runag^: for the popular fancy tranv 
formed the strange rewgad^ to runne a gaU 
‘run on the road» be a vagabond/ We can 
hardly realise that the aame Latin verb gives 
us to renig at cards, though the more literary 
spelling renege may help our understanding. 
Latin adventure * thing about to happen* became 
French avenivre, but English replaced the d in 
adventure after it took the word from French. 
This is only to ‘lean backward,' so to speak, 
even as when we say dismiss and disrupt, re¬ 
storing the s of the prefix, though Latin had 
lost it in di-missus and in di-ruptus; but we 
sometimes do even worse, and give to a word an 
apparent prefix which it never had either in 
Latin or In French: English made ad-vance out 
of French oeaTver, as though it were like French 
cvenlure, which had formerly begun with ad; 
but avancer never had the prefix ad, for it was a 
derivative of at + ante. Admiral does not con¬ 
tain ad, either, but is a shortening of Arabic 
omir-el-hakr ‘prince of the sea,’ somewhat con¬ 
fused with Latin admirabiUs. Neither does aUi- 
gator contain ad, despite such words as al-Uteroie 
and al-tude, for it is really the Spanish el lagarto 
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dt ‘the Usard of the ladies/ shortened 

and chang:ed to look and sound like a Latin 
word. But to end this list with a real Latin 
prefix, Hr 4 oin stands for supcr-Mn, with iuper 
in its French fom rur, as in iurprit^ and sw- 
mount; but in Hrl(nn the sur has somehow be¬ 
come Hr, which started the fanciful story that this 
cut of meat was knighted because of its excellence. 
I Greek prefixes are not so common in English 
as are the Latin prefixes. They are to be seen, 
however, in many common words, such as 
slU ‘sent from,' coioslropht ‘turning down, up¬ 
setting/ cat-kedroi ‘place of sitting down,' cat¬ 
holic ‘ according to the whole/ dia-meUr ‘measure 
through.' Syn-iax was translated by the Ro¬ 
mans as consintcHon, and we have taken both 
words; and there are other similar pairs, such 
as synchronous and contemporary, sympa^y and 
compassion, where the difierences of meaning 
are slight or non-existent. When we employ 
Greek prefixes to-day in making new words, 
they are used almost exclusively in combination 
with other Greek stems, and form rather highly 
technical words, in most instances, such as pro- 
$thnie and hypo-sulphiu. There Is one excep¬ 
tion: we use anti freely to make words Uke 
anti-Americon, anUsuffroie, anti-imperioHsfH, so 
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that t person wbo is known to be an oppozient of 
proposed measures is likely to be called an anii, 
without more ado, much as though we called 
him, in good AngSo'^aion, an a^oinst^ — but 
we doa^t: we take refuge in Greek, rather than 
use the inherited resources oC English. 

One other Greek prefix should be mentioned, 
and that Is the so-called 4ipha which 

appears as o before consonants and as on before 
vowels: a^ss 'that which has no bottom/ 
an-arJry 'no rule/ att-eedoU 'not edited.' It is 
eqmvaJent in meaning to Tjitin in in in-huffutn, 
fffwnohire, and to English un in un- 

loufui. We must not confuse this Latin in with 
another Latin wluch means 'in,’ as in innaU 
and induce. This second Latin in is bard to 
distinguish from the Anglo-Saxon in of the same 
meaning: inbred and inland were used in Anglo- 
Saxon, and have the native suffix. But if we 
cannot trace the history of the word hack to the 
time when Latin and Eng lish had not joined 
forces, we can rely on only one criterion: the 
Anglo-Saxon prefix does not change its n before 
certain consonants, but keeps it unchanged, as 
in in^ed and which, if Latin, would 

change the » to as in imbue. In many in¬ 
stances, no dedaion can be reached, even as 
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is the case with the pre6z mis, already men* 
tioned; but in view of the general use of Latin 
prefixes, it is likely that the in in most instances 
comes from Latin. 

We have been spcakingi in the main, of pre* 
fixes which arc still in use to form new words; 
they ore appropriately known as lifmi or pro* 
ductive sufHxes. Most of the X/atin and of the 
Greek prefixes arc in fact still living in English, 
even if only in technical uses; only a few of 
them are now unproductive or dead. Among 
these is for, found only in for-Jeit and in jore- 
closs, not to be confused with the equally dead 
Anglo-Saion prefix for in forbid, forsake, and 
some other words, nor with a different AnglcH 
Saxon fore, seen in fore-head and in fore-word, 
still used in making new words. The Latin 
for is from the adverb foris 'outade,^ so that 
forfeit, being for foris factwn, means ‘put out¬ 
side,’ and foreclose means ‘shut outside.* The 
dead prefixes are cl importance to us only for 
the words which they have made; but the living 
prefixes are of value to ua for the words which 
they have made, for those which they are now 
making, and for those which they are hereafter 
to make. For this reason, the Latin and Greek 
prefixes are of the utmost importance to the 
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user of English, as one of the chief means by 
which new words are made. The manner in 
which they have largely usurped the functions 
of the native Anglo-Saxon prefixes should be 
clear, if not from the discus^on in the present 
chapter, at any rate from the examples given in 
the notes.'* 

Many of these prefixes we use with the utmost 
freedom, forming with their aid words which 
may never be used again, merely because no 
one happens to feel the need of expressing the 
same idea again in the same way: so we hear 
or read of the extra-curricul<ir activities of our 
college students, and of their intcr-fraUmity 
agreements, of shirts with the merit of pre-slirunk 
neckbands, of those persons who, in respect to 
the foreign loans, are anii<aneell^wnUt5! even 
of a defendant in court who demands a super- 
jury to try him, and a haberdasher who claims 
that his clothes for men have super-talves. Yet 
although the words are entirely new to us, we 
understand them with ease, never being tempted 
to look for them in the dictionaries, where, as 
we instinctively reaUte, they would not be 
found. The machinery of word formation by 
Latin and Greek prefixes has become part and 
parcel of oui mother tongue. 
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I F Lalin and Greek pieces are important 
in the forming of new words in Elnglish^ the 
Latin and Greek suffixes are even more so. 
It Is hard to realise, perhaps, that taikoHve and 
Jlirlaiious owe their endings to Latin, and that 
fiapperitis has a Greek suffix, while a dancery 
and an eaiay are under obligations to both 
tongues. Non-literary the last three examples 
may be, but they are words readily formed and 
readily understood, which proves the living 
quality of thdr suffixes; for suffixes, like pte* 
fixes, are to be divided into living and dead, or 
praduclive and non-productive, according to 
whether they may or may not still be used to 
form new words. 

One of our commonest suffixes is the Latin 
tor, in doctor, originally meaning ‘teacher/ in¬ 
ventor ‘finder/ and countless others. When this 
was added to verbs of the first Ladn conjoga* 
tion, the stems of which end in a characteristic 
0, the combination aior was formed, which we 
have in such words as operator and equator; and 
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tfae combination was extended to other words in 
English, especially where there is a correspond¬ 
ing English verb ending In aU: bo one peram¬ 
bulates in a ptr^m^uliUcr and separates with a 
uparalor. An auxUiator is used to help the re¬ 
luctant growth of the hair on one's h eM , or to 
induce an automobile engine to do more effec¬ 
tive work; but the word has not yet reached 
the dictionary, and the verb auxUiote has gone 
out of use. There is even a Kshin-alcr, for 
domestic refrigeration without tbe use of ice; 
it was so named because Lord Kelvin was an 
eminent authority on temperatures. 

In the last word, our ending was added to a 
non-classical stem, which could not lay claim to 
a first conjugation o; and we note also that 
several of these words are applied not to pe^ 
sons, but to machines, which is a common shift 
of meaning in words denoting the agent. The 
activity of ahr was not however confined to these 
limits; for through the French it became or, 
which was confused with an Anglo-Saxon ending 
or, of the same meaning, and an Anglo-Saxon 
saiier, if a man, became changed to a sailor, 
though his boat still remains a sailer, In re¬ 
venge, many a Latin word lost its or in favor 
of er, as when Jundoior founder and not 
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founder; but other words, like donor from dons’ 
tor, retained the or which was rightfully theirs. 

To this masculine ending tor there was a fern- 
iolne ending trix, as in executor and executrix; 
but most of the irix words have been formed in 
comparatively recent times, for the older words 
changed their ending to css, which started out as 
Greek and reached us through Latin and 
French. With its aid we say actress and prO’ 
tectress, corresponding to actor and protector, 
which are Latin words; and without the inter¬ 
vening lor we have propJieUss, which is all Creek, 
princess, which Is half Latin, and shepherdess, 
which is English with the Greek suffix. 

Three Latin suffixes form abstracts in English: 
oHon, ity, ment. " A Latin suffix tio, varying 
with sio, appears in such inherited words as 
action, question, excursion, oration. In the last 
example, It has been, like ter, associated with 
the a of the first conjugation, and In this form 
we use it with English bases in flirtation and 
starvation, especially as we have such combina¬ 
tions as condemn and condemnation, inherited 
from Latin- Ty or Uy is seen in the old words 
liberty and cafocUy, and in the later words, not 
known to clasrical Latin, improbahility, sociabil¬ 
ity, and scarcity; it even makes its way into 
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oddiiy, vtth a Scandinavian base, and into vorh^ 
cbUUy and soL-abUUy, i^cb are Knglifih roots 
with a double X^dn suffir. But sometimes its 
sway is dieted by the Anglo-Saxon iuss, as in 
socicItUn&s and scarceness; oddness and oddily, 
however, differ somewliat in meaning, for odd- 
ness is never conereie, while oddity is often used 
to mean an 'odd thing/ Abstract nouns are in 
fact very lihely to shift thdr meanings to con¬ 
crete objects, as when haiUcHet* comes to mean 
not an * act of dwelling,’ but a 'house,’ and hu- 
putniiy may mean either 'the state of being hu¬ 
mane or human,’ or 'human beings in general/ 
Oui third sufiz, nteni, is found in ferment and 
iormeni, and with English bases in loondenrteni 
and aUfnemeni; the last does really mean being 
' at onewith God, even as an illiterate pteacher 
not seldom pronounces it The Engiish speak 
of oddments^ which seems to combiae odds ond 
ends with the ending oifragmenls and the mean¬ 
ing of they say jUmenis, as a mixture 

of JiUings and e^pmeni. A recent novelist 
writes oanishneni and reiaxmerU — possibly feel* 
ing that relaxoHon had acquired too definitely 
a special meaning of vacation freedom from 
work, while be wished to indicate a physical 
freedom from tension. 
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Another ending which formed Latin abstracts 
was ia, which was the ending of the Latin orig¬ 
inals of miUHa, grace, discord, modesty, despite 
their differences. This was not productive in 
English, except in combination with the present 
partidple. The stem of the Latin present pw- 
tidple ended in ant or cnl, which comes into 
English without change, as in vigilant and con¬ 
venient, which are used as adjectives; it gives 
also some substantives, like agent and regent. 
Among them are some which had ent in Xatin, 
but have ant in English: remnanl from remanens, 
assistant from assistens, servant from servient; 
for in French the two endings were pronounced 
alike, and were therefore speUed alike, unless a 
knowledge of the Latin originals caiLsed a res¬ 
toration of the 1/atin spelling, as it did in most 
words. Returning to our ia, we find it com¬ 
bined with the partidpia! stem to make aniia 
and entia, which appear in English in two forms: 
significance and fiagrancy, convenience and expe- 
diency; a few examples show the a in defiance 
of the Latin, as in assistance and resistance, 
though we have persistence and subsistence. It 
is curious to find some words with nee and others 
with ncy, and the explanation of the latter leads 
us to Greek. Greek bad abstracts ending in ia, 
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£rom which we have comedy and tragedy, and 
numetous other words. This Greek ia was ac¬ 
cented on the a, as in karmcHia; but the similar 
Latin words wext accented aa the antepenult, 
as in vioUniia. Many of the Greek words came 
into late Latin, keeping their accents, and af¬ 
fected the accent of some T^tin words; thus 
nodistia, with the Latin accent, became Italian 
modistia, but madasHa, with the Greek accent, 
became French modrstU, while with the 

Latin accent, became French In this 

way words tike pace and romance represent in 
English the Latin accent, and modesty, injury, 
and fiapancy represent the Greek accent; and 
we take dependence from French — it has no 
flasgral lAtin ori^nat — and give it a parallel 
form dependency, we make reliance and cemey^ 
once from Latin materials, we make kindranu 
and forbearance from English roots. 

This Greek ending ia, though not itself pro¬ 
ductive in English, was through its accent the 
chief factor in fomaing an English suffix ry or 
ery. Ladn had many adjectives ending ia arius, 
from’which we have, for example, primary and 
ordinary the feminine 6ria, remade to aria 
by the influence of the Greek accent, developed 
into ery or ry, and we use it freely in the Latin 
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derivatives distUUry, crckery, nursery, jewellery 
or jewelry, and with English bases in robbery, 
bakery, yemanry. The last three examples il¬ 
lustrate some of its various meanings, as the 
•act of robbing/ the ‘place of baking/ ‘yeomen 
colUcHeely. ’ The second of these meanings alone 
is illustrated in the recent colloquial words eatery, 
beanery, dancery. The Greek accent on the * of 
the suffix is seen in Spanish cafeteria and in 
Italian caeaUeria, both of which are commonly 
accented otherwise when used as English words. 

Arius, in the masculine form, denotes the 
followers of occupations, as in notary and an- 
tiquary. With French changes, we have also 
vicar, carpenter, premier, and engineer; and the 
eer form has become productive in English, as 
in charioteer and aucUoneer, often with a some¬ 
what derogatory implication, as in pamphleteer 
and sonneteer. Recently, we have made the 
words profiteer 'one who profits unduly/ and 
bucketeer ‘one who operates a bucket-shop, an 
unscrupulous stock-broker.’ 

For reasons which He in the development of 
English itself, quite apart irom Latin, we have 
verbs and nouns which are identical in formj 
one laves the fire in winter, the same person inay 
fire the foee of a person of the other sex. It may 
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then not be so surprisii^ that we can complete 
the reverse operation, as well as raerse the 
compleie operationonly, in these examples the 
words come irom T^tin perfect partidptes, and 
while some adjectives from participles have been 
made into verbs on the English principle, in 
most cases the process is based on a phenomenon 
of Latin itself. For Latin made addi^onaJ verbs 
on the participial stem, and had troeUi as well as 
Iroho, pidse as well as petfe, with little or no dif¬ 
ference of meaning. took some of these 

pairs from Latin, repd and repulse, reterl and 
reverse, but more often took only the participial 
form for use as verbs, as in detract, elect, suspect; 
and after their model it used other participles 
as verbs, though they were not so used in Latin, 
such as dupiicate and cogitate, and even made 
other apparent partidples for use solely as verbs, 
such as capacitate and uobUHate, a nd even assas- 
siuaie and campkorate, the roots of which come 
from Asiatic languages. 

Jn this way, Latin gives us one of our chief 
methods of forming new verbs; but the Latin 
participle gave us many adjectives as well, and 
some of the words with the partIrijAjI ending 
were adjectives even in Latin, giving us verte- 
braie 'possessing a backbone,’ oeate 'egg-shaped,’ 
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and other words. There are also other special 
endings in English, which go back to the Latin 
participle. The otus of the first conjugation, 
through a French form, gives us ee, as in ew- 
ployu ‘one employed,’ as contrasted with the 
employer, and payee, contrasted with payer; 
we have no fear in extending this suffix, for we 
make vendee, meaning not 'one who is sold,’ but 
‘one to whom a sale is made,* regardless both of 
the proper meaning and of the fact that the 
French partidple of this word ends in u (vendu, 
not vendi). If we wish, we can make up words 
with ee quite freely, e^^ecting to be readily 
understood: the UUker talks to a lalkee, the 
bore bores his boree. 

Again, the feminine ending ala became ada 
in Spanish and in Italian; from the former 
language we have the armcd^ which sailed 
against England, and the ‘snowy’ state of Ne¬ 
vada. Ada became ade in French, as in our 
coookade and crusade, colonnade and marmalade. 
The last word is really meU-mel-ata ‘made with 
honey-melons,’ with ad# as in lemon-ode ‘made 
with lemons’; and ade is uwd either as a suffix 
of fruit beverages, in orangeade, or as a separate 
word, in raspberry ade. But when a manu¬ 
facturer of jams recently desired some new names 
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for his products, ht borrowed part of marmaUide 
and concocted p'npelade and plumladf. In the 
same way, chandeUier (Latin candelonus, de¬ 
rivative of candeU^ bids fair to establish a suffix 
lier, denoting lighting fixtures, for we already 
have ^aso-Uers and ele£iro4iers; and linoleum, 
which, being made largely of ^Asced oU, has a 
right to its name, threatens us with Icum or 
oUum for floor coverings, since recent adver¬ 
tising recommeods Hi-Ueum and congo-kum, the 
latter name being invented by the makers of 
ciMige roofing when they turned their energies 
to floor mats. Startling as some of these words 
seem, they are merely employing a normal way 
of securing new suffixes, and the same processes 
arc involved in such a word as ialhclm, with 
a Latin suffix attached to an English root. The 
ending ivus is attached to the participial suffix, 
as in cap^^ive, inquisilm, ouccessivt, declara-l4oe, 
and the first conjugation a is cut off with the 
iivo to form a new suffix, usable in English to 
form new words. Aior and oHon got their a in 
the same manner, as did also the sufibt able. 

Latin bUis " made verbal adjectives, such as 
irmncible ‘not able to be conquered,* navigable 
‘ able to be navigated/ and in combination with 
the first conjugation a gave to English the living 
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su^ just mentioned, which we use freely in 
making chargeable, serviceabU, for¬ 

merly a much reviied word, since it meant ‘able 
to be relied (w,* needing an adverb to complete 
its meaning; but do we not say laughable, mean¬ 
ing 'able to be laughed at,' perishable ‘able or 
inclined to perish' (in the active voice), peaceable 
' inclined to peace' ? Which shows that suflues 
cannot be expected to stay fixed within the 
narrowest possible limits of meaning, and that 
they are much more useful if they are spread 
out a little. 

Just as the sufiU able (not idendcai with the 
adjective able, which is habilis, a derivative of 
habeo ‘I have') has extended its range of mean¬ 
ing, so other endings have extended their range 
of use; notably the adjective endings al, on, ous, 
which began their extension in Latin, and con¬ 
tinued it in English. Let us see first what the 
three were in their earlier use. Ai comes from 
Latin oHs in such words as pedal and tmparai, 
and its neuter plural is seen in marginaiut, mam¬ 
malia, and the like, shortened in armal, denial, 
bailie, and extended to English bases in betrothal 
and "withdrawai. 

An comes from Latin on»s, as in urban a nd 
urbane, human and humane, and with French 
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changes in villain and captain.^ It is especially 
used to form adjectives from proper names, as 
in Roman and Ewopean, and has in Engbsh 
practically displaced I/atin in the same use, 
for our Alkeniast was a Latin Alhoniensis; but 
ensis survives in some later words like Par- 
luguese and Chinese, Bosionase and Carlylese. 
Modern names like Amortectn and Canadian^ 
Minnosolan and Indianian, show that an is still 
a living suffix, and that It often takes the form 
ion. The neuter plural also is used in English, 
to denote a collection of books or the like; 
Amemana ‘books on Ameriu/ Skakospeariana, 
Byroniana. 

Ous comes through the French from Latin 
ojur, as in famous and odiOus, and is attached 
to an English root in wondr-ous. When, how¬ 
ever, it passes direct from Latin into English, 
it appears as ost, as in verbose ‘wordy’ and in 
luber-cso ‘ having a tuber or bulb/ for this word 
is not et 3 mioIogicaIly either a lube or a rose. 

These are the thr^ endings, <U, on, ous, which 
extended their domains in Latin and continued 
to do so in English. To show this, we must Erst 
note that the nominative us disappears when 
the word comes into English, as when revorendus 
becomes rowrend, stupidus becomes stupid,^ 
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SBCondarius becomes secondary, civtcus becomes 
civic. But when scrius becomes it is 

really because serius was in late X^atin replaced 
by seriosus. The same alteration, eitber in Latin 
or in French or in English, made earnivorous 
from corniiorus, pious from pius, ferocious from 
ferox, and so on. Al was added to make eternal 
and paterncl from aekrnus and patemus. An 
made Mediterranean and patrician from Med^ 
iierraneus and patricius. Words in arius are 
responsible for p’egari-ous and f^sri*an; those 
in torius and take all three endings, 

notori-ous aixd censori’ous, preiori-an, professorial 
and tonsori-al. 

A curious variety appears in the English words 
coming from Greek adjectives in icus, such as 
gigantic and chronic. Many, especially those de¬ 
noting arts and sciences, become substantives, 
like magic and oritkmclic, and since some of 
these were plurab in Greek, some of them be¬ 
come plurals in English, like physics aod aihleUcs. 
It makes some distinctively English words, like 
Byronic. But the odd thing is to see how easily 
ic amalgamates itself with our three Latin end¬ 
ings al, an, ous: poetic and poetical have the 
same meaning; physic is a medidne and physic- 
ian is one who prescribes the phy^c, physics is a 
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sdence physictd m«aiis pertaining to that 
sdence; a mechanic is one who works at a ma¬ 
chine, and mechanical means relating to the ma¬ 
chine, but a vtechanic-ian is a mechanic who 
knows the theory also. Economic means per¬ 
taining to the sdence economic's, and economical 
means ‘thrifty.’ 

There is also a Latin ie, in a few words like 
civic and fulAic, domestic and Its great¬ 

est Importance is in the word viaticus, for the 
neuter viaticum, with an implied aes ‘money,’ 
meant ‘traveling money/ and gave to French 
the word voyage, in a changed meaning. This 
word yielded an ending ege, found for example 
in marriage and courage. When these words 
came into English, voyage being then restricted 
to travel by sea, the ending became very pro¬ 
ductive, giving package and storage, cartage and 
milage, even the gallonage of the gasoline dealer. 
But this ic is not that in fic, as in ierrijlG 'mak¬ 
ing terror/ where the /fc is a form of the root 
Jac 'make'; from such compounds come verbs 
which in English end in }y, like edify (in which 
the original meaning of ‘ make a house ’ has been 
lost), terrify, pacify, and even the English words 
dandify, speechify, Frenchify. 

When the Russian BoUheviki and Mensheviki 
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became EngUah B^kevisls and Mmshensts, we 
attached a Greek suffix to the Russian stems; 
at first some writers called them Moamoii^ts 
and Minimalists, but these Latin-Greek terms 
have disappeared. Uenshmsts have vanished 
politically as well as linguistically, but the Bol¬ 
shevists still practice their Bolshevism and try to 
bohkenu their neighbors. All three endings are 
Greek; and the root also is Greek in hapUsa 'to 
dip,’ Baptist 'one who dips (or believes in dip- 
ping)/ hapUsm 'the act of dipping.’ These 
endings form new words with great freedom, 
largely connected with professions and lines of 
conduct or with doctrines, as in coloniu and 
civiliie, monopoUu and mof$apolist, nordite and 
pwolisl, socialism and sociaHsl and the recent 
verb ia socialin, kypnoUsm and Quakerism and 
despotism.* When we have both ego-ism and 
egO’tism, the Utter word seems to owe its t to 
despot-ism, by a wrong division such as we have 
met in other words, induced by the self-will of 
the ego-Hst which makes him akin to the despot. 
The verb is often spelled with are, by French 
influence; a derivative in aiion is common^ as in 
cohnizoSion and civUisaiion, and even hospital- 
isaiion and domkiUsaHon, the last word not 
being in Webster’s Dictionary. 
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Three more Greek suffixes are in active life 
la English, iU, iiis, oid, besides some of less 
common use. Ik denotes natives of a place, as 
in Moabik and Canaartik. and in modem Mus- 
covik and Brooklynite; it may be used to name 
adherents or partisans of a person or thing, as in 
MilUriie and BiokHk, bkacherik and ncvyile. 
IHs is used by medical science to denote in/lam- 
mations, as in the ancient words nephiiis and 
pkurilis, and the modern laryn^lis and appendi- 
cilis, which last word has a Latin base. A 
newspaper writer even coins JlapporiHs to indi> 
cate that which ails or characterises the flapper. 
Oid is really the second part of Greek compound 
adjectives, coming from a word meaning ‘shape’; 
we have It in anthropoid ^man-shaped,’ spheroid 
‘sphere-shaped,’ ovoid ‘egg-shaped,’ the last with 
a Latin base — and all these words denote im¬ 
perfect resemblance, rather than perfect resem¬ 
blance. 

There are other suffixes coming from Latin 
and Greek, and found in English words; some 
of them are in occasional living use, others are 
found merely in words taken from Latin or from 
Greek, and are not used to form new words in 
English. * We pass them by, for we have al¬ 
ready seen many suffixes producing new words, 
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even words which have appeared within our own 
memories, which in some cases will probably 
disappear within our own lifetimes.*^ Some, as 
we have said, are distinctly made <or the occa* 
sion, "nonce-words/’ but these are valuable as 
showing the vigorous life and ready intelligi¬ 
bility of the suffixes. Unlike the prefixes, the 
suffixes shew little discrimination in the bases 
to which they attach themselves: Latin and 
Greek suffixes unite with Latin or with Greek or 
with English stems, with much freedom, and 
the living suffixes of English origin do like¬ 
wise, while Ang]>Saxon prefixes rarely, and 
Greek prefixes almost never, take to themselves 
partners from any but their own languages. 

One curious result, however, of the use of 
classical suffixes Is that we have a preference for 
adjectives and abstract nouns, and for words of 
some other categories, coming from Latin and 
Greek, and that consequently we have many roots 
of Anglo-Saxon origin with derivatives taken from 
the corresponding Latin (less often Greek) root. 
So we say lif$ and viuU, lovm and mmicip^U, mind 
and mtntci, eye and ocular, sod the like; the noun 
is Anglo-Saxon, and the derivatives are Latin, 
as are also vitcHiy, municipality, mentdity. 
Where we have both adjectives, as in sunny 
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And 5^^, it is the Latin word which has the 
literal meaoinff ^pertaining to the sun/ and 
the Anglo-Saxon word has only derived mean¬ 
ings, as in a sunny smile, sunny locks, a sunny 
room. The same development is seen in handy 
and manual, deadly and mortal; for handy now 
means little more than ‘ convenient/ and deadly 
often applies to spiritual death or to sorrows, in 
which senses mortal is less used. This doubling 
of the number of possible derivatives has greatly 
ingeased the power of English to discriminate 
between similar but not identical ideas, and has 
made the language fuller and richg. 

Enough has been said of the powers possessed 
in English by the suf&xes of Latin and Greek 
origin; it is time to pass on to syntax and to 
actual word forms, not mere words, but words 
which have come into English with tbeir iivfiec* 
Uonal or conjugational endings unchanged. 
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S YNTAX must be dismissed with a brief 
mention. The influence of one language 
upon another in syntax is exceedingly dif* 
ficult to analyze, the more so when the two 
languages are, like Latin and Anglo-Saxon, es¬ 
sentially umilar in their usages; and there is 
the further problem as to how far any language 
actually does affect the syntax of another, for 
syntax resists foreign influence obstinately. In 
two points, however, Latin almost certainly in¬ 
fluenced English, namely in the use of the abso¬ 
lute phrase and in that of the accusative and in¬ 
finitive ; both are illustrated in AU things con* 
sidled, I thouihi him tc bt guiUy. The two con¬ 
structions are perhaps native to Anglo-Saxon, 
but Latin influence has caused them to be more 
often used in English than they would have been 
without the foreign pressure. 

If actual words attract our attention next, 
there is rich material. Most Latin words, in 
coming into English, lose their endings to some 
degree; but there are many which retain the 
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endings of the nominative. In iact, every de> 
clensiOQ is represented in this way. English 
haa such words as formula and miliiia, animus 
and slimuliis, odium and opprobrium, clamor, 
agUator, and tribunal, census and status, series 
and species. Every one of these has kept lU 
nominative ending; and they are but samples of 
a vast number of such werda.^* Some words 
indeed have regained their Latin endings after 
losing them in the meantime; sinister became 
French sinistre and then reverted to sinister in 
English, and words like favor and honor similarly 
went through an intermediate stage in French, 
though now they have their old Latin forms 
again. Some words have done even better, se¬ 
curing a LatiD form to which they are not 
entitled: neuter comes from French neulre, 
which itself comes from the Latin nenlrum, 
so that the word neuter in English no longer 
has its neuter form, but has accidentally 
assumed a masculine form. in some rare 

and technical meanings, is Latin arbor *tiee/ 
but as a latticework covered with vines it is a 
corruption of herbarium ‘collection or garden of 
plants.’ Other words have in English perfectly 
good Latin forms, but were not used in clas»c^ 
Latin: penumbra Is a late combination of poene 
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'almost' and umbra 'shadow'; satiaiartum is 
also late Latin, aad sanUarium U not Latin at 
all, but a Latinidog oi scttilary in imitation of 
other words with the same ending; rMltcr is a 
ahortemng of rtcl estaU optratcr. Yet it is quite 
justifiable to include here the words which have 
been made with real Latin endings, even though 
they were not used in ancient times, and the 
words which after being changed have reverted 
to their ancient forma; for both classes illus¬ 
trate the debt of English to Latin in the matter 
of actual terminations. Only words like neuter 
and arbor, from neuirum and herborium, should 
be excluded from consideration. 

Adjectives, too, as well as substantives, have 
been accepted by English. Among them are 
comparatives, like interior and exterior, and su¬ 
perlatives, like maximum and minimum. These 
examples illustrate the transfer of adjectives to 
use as substantives, for every one of them may be 
used either as an adjective or as a substantive; 
but, in general, the I^atin adjectives which are 
used In English In unchanged forms have be- 
come substantives. Thus a vacuum Is an' empty 
thing,’ a serum is a 'clear, transparent thing,’ a 
pendulum is a 'swinging thing’; a medium once 
meant but a 'middle thing,’ or means of accom- 
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plishing something, but has been tiansfeired to 
a person who claims to be a 'middle thing’ or 
means of communication between the dead and 
the living. A nosirum is a fhing which is ‘ours/ 
because no one else knows the secret of making 
it. An aibum is a 'white thing* on which some¬ 
thing is to be written. All these words arc 
neuter in form, because they denote things, ex¬ 
cept medium, which has been transJerred to 
persons also. Of masculine forme denoting per¬ 
sons, we find the miser, whose name indicates 
that he is at least theoretically ‘wretched/ and 
the pauper, who Is 'poor* both in Latin and in 
EngUsh. He who is meriins has earned and 
will no longer continue to earn his pay. A bonus 
means a 'good thing ’ In the way of an honcrarium, 
but in Latin it means a ‘good man,’ for the gender 
is masculine. A ^ieius is in English a state of 
quiet, but in Latin it is only a masculine adjec¬ 
tive and not an abstract. An integer is a' whole ’ 
number, and has the masculine form because the 
word ttutnerus ‘number’ is masculine; but an 
Mma is a 'last’ syllable of a word, and is fem¬ 
inine. for the word syllaba 'syllable’ is feminine. 
Quadragesima is theoretically, though not math¬ 
ematically, the 'fortieth’ day before Easter Day, 
and dies is in some meanings feminine. Of third 
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declension adjectives, apart from the compara¬ 
tives already given, a simiU is a ‘ like thing,' a 
biups is a ‘two-headed’ muscle, a stock is at 
pat when its price is ‘equal’ to its original or 
theoretical value, wlox is a photographic paper 
which in comparison with its predecessors was 
‘quick’ Co receive the imprint of the negative. 

There are also some participles, mainly in 
the neuter form. A dictum is a thing ‘said,’ a 
d4sid$roiuM 19 a thing ‘desired,’ a datum is a 
thing ‘given ’ as a fact, an erraiwn is a thing ‘mis¬ 
taken,’ a stratum is a thing ‘spread out.’ There 
are a few gerundives: an addendum is a thing 
‘to be added,’ a memorandum is a thing ‘to be 
recalled.’ Some of these are commoner in the 
plurals: data, addenda, agenda, corrigenda, mem’ 
oranda; and we should be careful not to say that 
{}$e data is before m, because data is a real plural 
and not a singular. Occsrionally, however, a 
new singular is made in this fashion ; our era is 
an example. Acs meant ‘copper, a coin, a 
counter’; and the plural aera ‘counters’ became 
in late Latin a singular denoting a starting-point 
from which something was reckoned, which gives 
English era with the usual change of Latin ae 
to e in the body of words. 

In fact, Latin plural forms are important for 
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EngDsh, for many words which have been taken 
over without change have kept their Latin 
plurals. We say one alvnHus and several aiuntni, 
and the corresponding feminine word is (Uumna, 
with the plural alumMe. The plural of the 
neuters of the second declension has already 
been iUustrated in dala and addenda. The third 
declension gives us a variety, such os ckatrix 
Hcairiees, crux cruets, apex apices, axis axes, 
forceps forcipes, cognomen copxomina, gentts gen¬ 
era. Apparatus and series, representing the 
fourth and the fifth declensions, do duty for 
both numbers, in English as in Latin. Many 
words, of course, have both English plurals and 
Latin plurals, and one will sound more natural 
to us than the other; radiuses, for example, has 
to the writer's ear an uncouthness from which 
radii is free, though the dictionaries give their 
approval to both forms. Occasionally the two 
plurals have different meanings: indexes is nor* 
mally used of tables of reference in books, and 
indices Is the only form used in the technical 
mathematical meaning ; the hlaments in dower^ 
blossoms are called siatneTss, while stamina in the 
meaning ^strength' is no longer felt as a plural 
of stamen, but has become a singular. On the 
other hand, while the plural of opus is opera, the 
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word opera ‘mu$(c&l drama’ is another word, a 
Angular noun o! the first declensioii. 

Some of our English words are Latin plurals 
which we rarely or never use in the singular 
form. Besides some already mentioned, we have 
minuliae, lafillii UieroH, comilia, incuTtaiuia, ros¬ 
tra, infusoria, miscellanea, Americana and other 
words in ana, insignia, marginalia, memorabilia, 
parap/temaiia, and regalia. The familiar ex¬ 
clamation jimnmy or by jimminy is often ex¬ 
plained aa the vocative in an exclamation, Gemini, 
the constellation of the Twins Cutor and Pollux; 
but it is more probably a shortening of the voc¬ 
ative Jesu domine to /e-mine. Other case forms 
appear in some of our familiar words. The 
genitive forms the second part of arborvitae 
* tree of life’ and of lignumvUae 'wood of life,’ and 
the first part of juris-consull, juris-dtcHon, legis- 
lalor. Cornucopia is a remodeling of cornu 
copiae ‘horn of plenty,’ with the genitive as the 
second part; the Romans and not we were re- 
sponsible for the illogical remodeling. Quorum 
means those ' of whom ’ the number is sufficient 
for the transaction of business; omnium ‘ of all ’ 
is used in omnium gatherum, where the second 
word is humorously decked out with a Latin 
ending, and the phrase seems to mean a ‘gather- 
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ing-plAce of all things/ Omnibus is a dativo 
plural, 'for all,^ and when we shorten it to iw 
we never think what a distance the Latin case 
ending has traveled when it has become, alone 
and unassisted, a name for a vehicle. The ac^ 
cusative is seen in reptim ‘rest' and am 'force,’ 
and the ablative is found in gua ’where,’ as 
when we say that Professor Ha<b:siU, qua editor* 
make certain recommendations—that Is, he does 
so by virtue of his position as editor. JSefiur, an 
expression of an idea ’ by things ’ instead of by let¬ 
ters, is an ablative plural. Via ‘ by way of ’ is an* 
other ablative; so is gratis ’on account of thanks' 
and not because of money. Payment in specie 
’in kind* has become specie payment with omis¬ 
sion of the preposition. Propaganda is short¬ 
ened from de propaganda fide 'about spreading 
the faith ’; ptanu^mU 'to let go from the hand' 
and ioeo-nteiise ’ moving from its place ’ have ab¬ 
latives as thdr first parts. Several of our words 
are phrases composed of prepositions with ab¬ 
latives: extempore is ex tempore ’according to 
the time,’ impromptu is in promplu 'in readiness,’ 
snbpena is suh poena 'under penalty.’ 

Even a considerable niunber of verb forms have 
come into English as common words, the mean¬ 
ings of which in English arc bo familiar that we 
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give here only the meanings oi the Latin words: 
veto ‘I forbid’; i§ncramu5 'we don't know’; 
tenet * he holds ’; habitat ‘ it dwells'; affidavit 'he 
has sworn thereto'; feecavi 'I have sinned'; 
caret 'it is lacking’; fiai 'let it be done’; »m- 
primalw 'let it be printed'; exit 'he goes out'; 
exeunt ‘ they go out' — but the noun exit is from 
X>adn ^lus. Pascimile contains the imperative 
fac 'make’; recipe is an imperative, 'take’; 
^Mfy is slightly altered from the impera¬ 
tive quaere 'ask.’ Memento also is on impera¬ 
tive, 'rememberI’ A number of Latin infini¬ 
tives have come into English, somewhat changed, 
but retaining the characteristic r of the ending: 
such are monor from manere 'to remain/ leisure 
from Ucere 'to be permitted,’ pleasure from 
plaeere 'to be pleasing,’ Under 'to reach out’ 
from tendere, with the same meaning. Render 
and its compound surrender are from reddere 
‘to give back,' with an n in imiution of its op¬ 
posite prendere 'to seise.' Powr is from peiere 
'to be able,' which in late Latin replaced the 
classical posse; and posse itself denotes the 
sheriff's means of pursuing and catching crim- 
inais. Behavior is a mixture of the French form 
of habere 'to have,' with the English verb ^- 
have. Interest is for inieresse 'to be between, 
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diSerence/ with a final t in Imitation of the 
word debt. 

There are some other words, Latin words, 
which are used without change in English. 
Among these are nil 'nothing/ extra ‘outal^/ 
per ‘by,’ fro ‘on behalf of/ versus ‘fadng/ bis 
'twice,' interim 'meanwhile,' %fadatm ‘step by 
step,' striaUm ‘item by item,' verbatim 'word by 
word.’ An ante is that which is put 'in front’; 
an alias is a name used 'at another time,' and 
an alibi is a proof that a person was 'at another 
place/ Item is the word 'likewise' prefixed to 
the next article in a list, especially in a bill, 
until it came to mean the article itself. Quasi 
‘as if’ is prefixed to a word to indicate that its 
application is only seemingly valid, as when 
we speak of a quosi-fUstaHcai event. Tandem 
denotes a style of harnessing horses 'at length’ 
instead of side by side. But con, in the phrase 
pro and con, is only half of a Latin word, being 
shortened for contra; sub Is shortened for sub- 
sHiuU, and super for supermmerary, so that 
Latin cannot claim to have given these two 
prepositions to English as independent words. 

These are but samples of the I^atin forms 
which have come into English unchanged. 
There are whole groups oi words, many of which 
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have been touched upon in preceding chapters, 
that might be repeated here» as in the termi¬ 
nology of the sciences, and in the application of 
Latin suf&res. There are countless Latin 
phrases which are in familiar use, such as sub 
rosa and sine die; there are initial words such 
as Paternoster and Magnificat, used to denote 
the prayers, etc., of which they form the begin¬ 
ning. But we must not prolong the discussion 
cd infinitum. The unchanged Greek words 
must receive mention. 

The words which have come from Greek Into 
English without change, or with only the change 
which was imposed upon them by going into 
Latin, are fewer than those which have come 
from Latin, but they make an imposing Ust.’^ 
Foremost among them we find a great number 
of technical terms of rhetoric and grammar, 
such ss apostrophe, hyperhole, synecdoche, iambus, 
proomium, uupna. This list alone illustrates 
all three Greek declensions, with some of the 
changes which these words underwent on pass¬ 
ing into Latin. The rhetorical hyperbole shows 
the Greek ending of the nominative, and the 
mathematical hyperbola shows the same word 
in Latinised form; dyspepsia and nausea have 
the same ending in both languages. In the 
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second declension, Siscus and typhus show the 
Latinked ending, while asbestos keeps the Greek 
form. Ashesios meant properly ‘unqucnched’ 
or ‘unquenchable,’ “ but is now applied to a 
material which cannot be set on hre. Among 
the neuters of the second declension, we find the 
Latinised clecirum, denoting a natural alloy of 
gold and silver, and the pure Greek electron, by 
which our physicists now name the divisions 
of the once indivisible atom \ one Greek word 
does double service in the sciences. ErnfO’ 
riwn, too, seems to have helped the newspaper 
reporter who coined the word hoowrism, as he 
termed the places where prohibited beverages 
might be purchased. 

Greek plurals assume Latin forms in English, 
if the Latin differs from the Greek. We have 
amoeba amoebae, iambus iambi, phenomenon 
phenomena, sphinx sphiniee, iris irides. These 
are typical of other words also, but the foreign 
plurals of Greek words in English seem not to 
be so frequent as the foreign plurals of Latin 
words. Yet in words like and thesis the 
foreign plural is always used; here we find 
bases and theses. Another type which some¬ 
times occurs in English is represented by stigma 
and siiimoia, though this plural is usually re- 
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served to denote the wounds of Christ, and sHg- 
is commonly used as the plural of other 
meanings- Naturally, very many Greek words 
have plurals with the English ending, and 
sfkimes is certainly more familiar than the 
sphinges given above; the dictionaries coun¬ 
tenance both forms. But there arc four trou¬ 
blesome Greek words: ibis, Cycleps, oclepus, 
probescis; what are thdr plurals? Shall wc 
say Cyehpsu, octepnses, prebescises, as 

though they were pure English, or ibidss, 
Cyehpes^ ochpedes, proboscides, as though they 
were Greek (which they are)? The dic¬ 
tionaries give us permission to do cither, or 
even to say octopi and probosces, as though 
they were Latin words with vowel stems instead 
of consonant stems. Somebody once wrote iter, 
but this has not become current. One au¬ 
thority permits Cyclops as a plural, perhaps by 
the influence of a French singular Cyclops. 
Such uncertainty shows merely that these words 
are not enough used in the plural to have re¬ 
ceived a standard form, and most of us probably 
avoid them, even as we avoid saying two/cf- 
cepses or jordpes or forceps; there is authority 
for every one, but every one is as unpleasant 
to the ear as the sight of one forceps in the 
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dendst’s hand ii oopleasant to the eye. Forceps 
id a Ladn word, not a Greek word. 

There are a few other Greek words in English 
which should be noted. Certain names of let- 
ters are used as English words: alpha and omega 
denote the begmning and the ending, since 
they were the first and the last letters ol the 
alphabet;^ pi has a mathematical meaning; 

and iota are familiar English words, and 
jot is only a different development of ieta. Ihe 
plural apocrypha denotes those uocanonical books 
of the Old Testament which when printed are 
* hidden’ between the Old Testament and the 
New Testament; but origmally the word meant 
that these books were ' hidden ' away from use 
in public worship. The an^podes are the places 
‘against our feet.’ Bacteria also are rarely 
spoken of in the singular except by the technical 
sdentiat, for a single baeterim is too small 
to interest the ordinary man; when bacteria 
annoy him, they do it wholesale. The vocative 
form Joeu is often used in En^sh hymns, and 
the exclamation eureka means *l have found.’ 
The preposition onH ‘against’ baa become an 
English word;** but the prepostion hypo 
‘under,’ when used as a complete word in Eng¬ 
lish, is really an abbreviation of kyposvlphiie. 
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In the word dUfasm, we have a preposition 
with the genitive plural feminine of the adjec* 
tive, meaning 'through all/ used as a short 
form of the phrase ^ vaa&v ruv ‘ytiptvv 
ippcvla 'the concord through or across all the 
strings or notes/ 

A very great number of our personal names 
also ore of classical cri^n/^ Mark and C/aira 
are Latin, and Ceor^c and nch\ are Greeks 
but the words have been somewhat changed in 
transmission. Other names keep the original 
forms; Marcus and Clara are examples. Among 
such names used as given or baptismal names 
to-day, there are both Latin praenomina, such 
as Marcus and Lucius, and Latin family names, 
like Aure'ius and Jultuc; there are also Latin 
cognomina, like Felix and Rex. Still others 
were not used as persons' names until after 
clas^cal times, as for example Amcr Move,’ and 
Amandus 'deserving to be loved/ Women's 
names derived from Latin are even more nu¬ 
merous than men’s names: among them are 
Aurora ‘dawn,' Carmen 'song/ Miranda ‘de¬ 
serving to be admited/ Vera 'true,' and Portia, 
late spelling for Forcia, which, by its obvious 
connection with fcrcus, indicated originally a 
'pig-keeper.' Greek names sdU in use include 
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not only Buiar, AenMs, and Ulytsts, but even 
Sparta, ?nd Greek namws for women include 
Agalha ‘good/ Akikta ‘tnith/ Sophia ‘wisdom,’ 
Zoe ‘life/ and Zeta, which is Ike name of a letter 
of the alphabet. 

Mythdogicol and historical personages of 
antiquity bequeathed to us thdr names in an* 
other value, as types of qualities. A man is 
said to be as im poiLing u Jooe, or as handsome as 
Apeiia, and a woman may be as queenly as 
Juno, or as lovely as Verw. The old legends, 
especially those cocknected with the dty of Troy, 
are rich in such products: we speak of a skn- 
lorian voice from the stiODg»voiced Stentor 
mentioned once In the IliaA," and of a mentor 
because that was the name assumed by the dis¬ 
guised Athena when she guided and counseled 
the youthful Telemachus in the Odyssey: we 
say as strong as Bero%iUs, as fleet as AckilUs, as 
enduring or as crafty as Ulysses, as lying as 
Sinon, as ill-starred as Priam, as stalwart as 
Bettor, as heautiful as Bekn, as faithful as Pe- 
fUtope. Ajat defying the li^htnini is a literary 
commonplace famiUaf to many who have not 
the faintest idea of the story which gives us the 
phrase. From historical times, Leonidas is a 
type of bravely, S<Aon Is a typical law-giver, 
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Sscraks is a synonym lor a man of wisdom, tlie 
Lydian Croesus and the Roman Crassus $ug> 
gest riches, Demosthenes and Cicero stand for 
eloquence, Caesar is a type of imperial power. 

Literary personifications of inanimate ob¬ 
jects show in English a strong classical influence. 
The sun is he and Che moon is she, because Latin 
sol was masculine and Latin Ima was feminine ; 
but Anglo-Saxon sunne was feminine and mona 
was masculine. We always apeak of a ship as 
she, because of the Latin feminine navis, though 
AnglO'Saxoo scipu it a neuter word. Wc can 
repeat for English personifications the rule of 
Lada genders, that names of rivers, winds, 
months, and mountains are masculine; for the 
Misdssippf overflows kis banks, the North Wind 
freezes kis victims, December brings his snow, 
Mt. Everest lures on the intrepid climbers who 
would stand upon his hlghes t peak. Death slone, 
or almost alone, resists the Latin and keeps Air 
native masculinity, in defiance of the feminine 
mors. Naturally, we find words where no con* 
flict of the sexes takes place: winter is he and 
earth is she, in both the languages. But where 
there is a disagreement, it is almost always the 
Latin which determines the sex of the personi* 
fied thing or idea, in English speech. 
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In general, the words which English has bor¬ 
rowed unchained even to their endings, are pro¬ 
nounced in English with the accent on the syU 
lable on which it falls in Latin, as in arina and 
n&ntla. Even Greek words conform to the 
Latin accent in English, as in ashisios, and cha- 
tnikon, which in Greek had the accents on the or 
and the U respectively. To this principle there 
are a few exceptions, especially in the longer 
words in 6tor, which tend Co get a new principal 
accent two syllables earlier, and to reduce the 
Latin accent to a secondary value: ligisl^r, 
U^raior, v6tlUalcr. In some others, the Latin 
accent has been carried back from the penult 
to the antepenult, as in aiidihr, compHiior, exk- 
uior, iratcT, sinator. This is due to the general 
tendency of English to draw the accent coward 
the beginning of words; and the same shift of 
the accent from its Latin position on the penult, 
to the preceding syllable in English, is seen In 
epothSosis, cicatrix, meiam^phsis, Octopus, Or¬ 
chestra, sinister, where the lexicographers still 
recognize also the pronundation with the accent 
on the penult as in Latin, although in most in¬ 
stances they prefer the accent on the antepenult. 
On the other hand, arbatus and iladiOlus are 
more commonly used than Latin drbutus and 
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gladiohs, which h contraiy to the Coflish tend> 
ency to shift the accent toward the beginning of 
the word; we seem here to have 'leaned back> 
ward’ in trying to accent the words properly, 
and to have failed in the attempt. 

From these examples, which are only selec¬ 
tions, we see that Latin and Greek have given 
us a great number of words which retain even 
their endings, that of the nominative singular 
in most instances, but also many plural fonns 
of the nominative, and a sprinkling of other 
case forms, of verb forms, and of adverbs and 
prepositions. Many of these words are in use 
as personal names; and other names are famil¬ 
iar in literature and even in ordinary conversa¬ 
tion as outstanding instances of virtues or of 
vices. A reasonable appreciation of these words 
and forms can hardly be had without some 
knowledge of the languages from which they 
sprang; and thus, from another side, an under¬ 
standing of Latin and Greek is valuable for our 
use of our own language. 
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O UR own way of viewing graonmor may 
be traced back to the Grceka. If wc pass 
over some earlier efforts in this field, 
for the true beginning of systematic grammatical 
studies we must look to Dionysius Thrax, who 
Lived in the first half of the second century s.c. 
Dionysius was one of the most important pupils 
of the famous literary critic Aristarchus, at 
Alexandria in Egypt. He composed the first 
formal grammar which has come down to us; 
he conceived the subject, however, in a wide 
sense, dividing it into six parts: reading to 
muric, exposition of texts, repetition of words 
and stories, etymobgy, paradigms, literary criti* 
cism. He treats the accent, the marks of punc¬ 
tuation, the various letters, which be distin¬ 
guishes os vowels aod consonants; then the syl¬ 
lables, classified as short, long, and common. 
He defines the word and the sentence, and enu¬ 
merates and explains the eight parts of speech: 
noun, verb, participle, article, pronoifn, prepo¬ 
sition, adverb, conjunction — differing little from 
[r2$I 
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our preseoC list. He discusses also tlie declen¬ 
sions and the conjugations, but does not deal 
with syntax and style. 

At Rome, the first definite interest in gram¬ 
mar was created by Crates of Mallos, who came 
to Rome about 169 b.c., as ambassador of At- 
talus, King of Pergamus. During his stay, 
Crates lectured to many gatherings; and other 
visiting Greeks aixd certain Romans followed 
his example. Thdr lectures and writings were 
chiefly expositions of texts, explaining difficult 
words and forms. But a different type of gram¬ 
matical treatise, more Uke that of Dionysius 
Thrax, also came into existence; the first of 
these of which we have extensive portions ex¬ 
tant is the De Lwtgua Lalina of Marcus Te- 
rentius VarroCiid-a? B.c.),in twenty-five books: 
I, introduction; II-VII, etymology of words; 
Vlll'Xni, forms of the declensions and con¬ 
jugations; XIV-XXV, syntax. We still have 
V-X, except for a few lost sections. 

In later times there were many school gram¬ 
mars, most of them largely copied from pred¬ 
ecessors in the field The most important 
of these, from the standpoint of later influence, 
was the Ars grammalica of Aelius Donatus, who 
wrote at Rome in the middle of the fourth cen- 
[ >39! 
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tury; ic is exUnt in two versions, a shorter 
form and a longer form. The shorter form dis^ 
cusses concisely, by the method of question and 
answer, the eight parts of speech: noun, pro¬ 
noun, verb, adverb, participle, conjunction, prep¬ 
osition, interjection. The longer form taJces up 
successively sounds, letters, syllables, metrical 
feet, accents, punctuation marks, the parts of 
speech, barbarisms, solecisms, and other errors, 
poetical licenses in forms and in syntax, and 
figures of rhetoric. Donatus's grammar was 
much used in later centuries, and the author's 
name gave to French and to English the word 
donat or d^mi, which, though at first indicating 
only his own grammar, came to mean any in¬ 
troductory Latin grammar, and finally an ele¬ 
mentary treatise on any subject. The em¬ 
ployment of this word in English literature of 
the fourteenth to the sixteenth centuries testi¬ 
fies eloquently to the mfiuence of Eonatus upon 
the study of Latin and of grammar in general 
during that period. 

But the formal study of the English language 
was late in starting; for Latin and French, as 
the languages of government and of polite so¬ 
ciety, were worthy objects of study rather than 
the popular dialect which the child learned by 
[130) 
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absorption. The first extant grammar of the 
Latin language written in English is that by 
William Lily, printed in 1527, with an intro¬ 
duction by John Colet.** It contains an account 
of the letters oi the alphabet, Greek as well as 
Latin, followed by sections on the number and 
declension of nouns, adjectives and their com¬ 
parison, and pronouns; the paradigms of 
verbs, both regular and irregular, with parti¬ 
ciples, supines, and gerundives; and finally 
the adverbs, conjunctions, prepositions, and 
interjections. The remainder is a method for 
turning English sentences into Latin, and 
necessarily deals with syntax, though not in a 
systematic way; but in the edition of 1566, 
the second part is devoted to the principles cf 
syntax. 

Lily's grammar has an especial interest for 
us, because it was studied in school by the great¬ 
est of all English poets, William Shakespeare; 
that it was used by him is quite natural, for 
King Henry VIII, according to the title-page 
of the t542 edition, had granted the book an 
exclusive right to publication for school use. 
This monopoly was apparently never formally 
revoked, although other grammars of Ibatln 
were in use in the seventeenth century; but 

Ini] 
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many of them were only slight modifications of 
Lily's, and Lily’s rules of syntax were well known 
until the early mneteenth century. Lily's work 
is important for English grammar, since it set 
a standard of arrangement of the material, in 
that a Latin paradigm with English translation 
alongside easily suggested that English forms 
be presented in similar tabulations, with the 
same terminology as for Ladn^ In at least one 
instance this produced an illogical naming of 
the forms; for Greek and Latin say / and you 
and h$ canto, which gives the terms Jirsl, second, 
third parsons, but English is required by polite¬ 
ness to say you and ha and I came, so that the 
first person is third in order, the second is first, 
and the third is second. Yet we retain the 
classical terms for the different persons, without 
any protest. 

A method like Lily's will teach not only Latin, 
but dso English, since the instruction is given 
in English ■, and while this may have delayed 
the composition of specifically English gram¬ 
mars, xt also paved the way for their appear¬ 
ance- Accordingly, within the century after 
the appearance of Lily's grammar, we find sev¬ 
eral grammars of En^sh.” In 1568, Thomas 
Smith published at Paris a work called De 
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recta et emandoia linguae AttgUcoe scripH^ne du 
aiagus, in Latin, which treated only the letters 
and their sounds, with the English words in a 
phonetic alphabet. In 1580, James Bellot pub* 
lished at London Le maisire d'escole anglais or 
The BnglssJie SckoUtnaisler, a method by which 
speakers of French might acquire a correct pro¬ 
nunciation of English; in parallel columns of 
French and English he discussed letters, pro¬ 
nunciation, articles, pronouns, verb forms, and 
the distinction of homonyms. In 1586, William 
BuUokar published A Bref Grammar for English; 
he wrote also a Boohe at Large for ike AmeTtdmenl 
of Orlhograpkie for English Speech. There are 
English grammars by John Stock wood in 1590, 
by Alexander Gill in 1621, and by John Hewes 
In 1624. Zn 1622, George Mason published a 
Crammaire anglaise, in French, a method-book 
for speakers of French to learn English; it 
treats the pronunciation, certain words and suf¬ 
fixes, declensions 0! nouns, conjugation of verbs, 
and some idiomatic phrases. Charles Butler's 
English Gramrnar, printed in a phonetic alpha¬ 
bet at Oxford, in 1634, treats the letters and 
thdr sounds, syllables, the formation of the 
plural and of the genitive of nouns, the compar¬ 
ison and composition of adjectives, the deden- 
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«0Q use of pronouns, tiic forms of verbs, 
prepositions, adverbs, and punctuation, and it 
ends with an index and explanation of homo¬ 
nyms. In 1640, Simon Daines issued his Or~ 
ikoefia AngUciina, which treats the letters and 
their sounds, rules of spelling, the use of punc¬ 
tuation marks, and the writing of correspond¬ 
ence. 

We come now to a more important work, 
The Englieh Grammar, mode hy Bail Ionian, jor 
the henejil of ail strangers, out of his ohserMiion of 
the BngUsh language, new spoken and in use, 
printed at London in 1640. This is a first draft, 
published three years after its author^s deatli; 
the finished manuscript was destroyed by a fire 
in his study, about 1629. The first part deals 
with etymology, in twenty-two chapters, the 
headings of which indicate their contents: 0 } 
Grammar and the Paris, Of Letters and their 
Powers, Of the Vowels, Consonants, Dipthongs, 
SyUahts (which is the older spelling), Accent, 
Notation of a Word, Parts of Speeok, Nouns, 
Diminution of Nouns, Comparisorts, PM De¬ 
clension, Second Declension, Pronouns, Verb, 
Pirst Conjugation, Second Conjugation, Third 
Coi^ugaHon, Fourth Conjugation, Adverbs, Con¬ 
junctions. The second part is on syntax, in nine 
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chapters: Of Apostropkus, Of the Synlox of One 
Noun unth Another, Of Iht Syntax of a Pronoun 
ivUk a Noun, of Adjectives, of a Verb wUt a Noun, 
of a Verb with a Verb, of Ads>erbs, of Coi^wic- 
tions. Of the Distinciion of Sentences. 

Jenson, in the title of his work, professed to 
have composed it “out of liis own observation 
of the English language;” but an examina¬ 
tion shows many roorc features of indebtedness 
to the classical models than of independence 
from them. The arrangement of the material 
is strikingly like that in the work of Donatus, 
and still more like that of some of the longer 
and more detailed works of the Latin gramma^ 
tians; for example, a whole chapter is devoted 
to the formation of diminutives of nouns, which 
is quite important in Latin, but is of very little 
consequence in English. Jenson rccogniaed the 
same parts of speech as in Latin, still including 
both substantive and adjective under the term 
noun. He kept the participle as a separate part 
of speech, and counted the articles among the 
pronouns. This last grouping, though surprising 
to us to-day, was not unnatural, for Latin ttn«5 
and ate, which were often pronouns, developed 
into the articles of late Latin and of French, and 
a precisely ^iTni}s.r relation might be assumed 
[135 1 
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to exist in English: is it happens, a dxt 6 Ike 
have in fact come from Anglo-Saxon words 
meaning ^ne and that, even as the French articles 
have come from Latin words meaning one and 
tIuU. Jonson counted two declensions of nouns 
in English, distinguished by the manner of 
forming the plural: the first declension added 
s or the second added en. He explained men 
and women as contractions for manen and w- 
mmen, and failed to mention feet, geest, lies, 
mice, and deer, sheep. He recognized ^ genders 
of nouns: the usual mascuitne, feminine, and 
neuter, and epicene Cm words properly denoting 
male beings or female beings only, but used 
for both sexes), doubtful (in nouns denoting be¬ 
ings of both sexes), common of thru (such^ as 
adjectives, which denote all three genders with¬ 
out change in English). In this, he was merely 
following the current Latin classification of his 
time. He was infiuenced by Latin also when in 
English he counted stars, months, and winds 
as masculine, and islands, countries, and cities as 
feminine; for wlule some of these often have 
such values by the principle of personification, 
they cannot be said normally to be personified 
in English. He divided Enghsh verbs into four 
conjugations, precisely as in Latin; the first 
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forms the past and the participle with d or I, 
the fouEth has the d or ^ and also a vowel cban^, 
the second and the third have a vowel change 
without the added d or (. But the reader cannot 
find Jonson’s criterion for distinguishing the 
second and the Hurd. On the other band, by 
studying from the Englisli standpoint to the neg¬ 
lect of the Latin phenomena, Jenson failed utterly 
to recognize the true subjunctive form in Eng¬ 
lish, in such a sentence as It is preposUrous to 
exicuk a man, Ujon fu hme been condemned; but 
thinking that hosje was here a plural form, he 
stated that singular nouns often take plural 
verbs, “especially when the verb is joined to an 
adverb or conjunction.” Even in this connecdon, 
he cited similar lack of agreement in Latin, as 
in Ovid’s Omnia poniua eroi, although the only 
common feature is that in some combinations 
the subject and the verb do not agree in number. 
Thus, throughout the work, Jonson betrays his 
dependence on Latin studies and me^ods; 
indeed, the opening chapters on the letters and 
the sounds are accompanied by copious paxailel 
passages from Roman grammarians, dted in 
Latin. 

But sufficient has been said to show the de¬ 
pendence of the manner of presentation of Eng- 
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li$h gramzQar, upon that of Latin, which in turn 
got its impuJse and its fonn from Greek. Later 
works on the grammar of English show merely a 
more skillful adaptation of the old method, to 
the English subject matter, which differs from 
Latin chiefly in having fewer forms of the deden- 
dojis and conjugations, and in making greater 
use of other means to show the relations of the 
words to one another; for English uses more 
prepositions and more auxiliary verbs than Latin 
does, and employs the order of the words to show 
their relations, while Latin uses word-order 
chiefly to indicate the relative emphasis of the 
words. 

Notwithstami’ng these differences between 
Latin and modem English, the oldest form of 
English, namely Anglo-Saxon, was a highly in¬ 
flected language very similar to Latin in forms 
and In syntax; and theessentialsof case in nouns, 
of person and number in verbs, of the use of the 
subjunctive mood, and of the various agreements 
between different members of the sentence, still 
abide in Eng^sh, and are rarely well understood 
except by those who know them in thdr Latin 
aspect. 



Xn, GRAMMATICAL TERMINOLOGY 


A S has been mentioned > our granunati- 
/A cai tetminology is almost cnliroly taken 
± ^ from Latin; and the Romnns, when they 

began to study formal gram mar, ha<i to transliter¬ 
ate or to translate the terms from Greek, where 
the terromology had already been developed. 
The Romans added a few words for grammatical 
categories which did not exist in Greek. This 
is clear from the following list of equivalent 
terms: 


(»bc*v) 'TP«W*«r«^ 

(dfj) pommaliat 

frovifoor 


liUen 

leUer 

ri 

consoMtiUi 

cotisartoHis 

ri 

waits 

toiads 


diphlban^iis 

difiultc>n 


ocaeiUits 

access 


am>ts 

aettie 

dap«ra 

praus 

Znee 

rtfitsTwnifii 

circnnfistiU 

drtwefiex 

4 insiQ\oyl* 

flypwic^ia 

dynvjleiy 

ri mpUnytM 

pa^adifyita 

faraii^ 

4 

daUiuUio 

dedes^es 

4 tfvTirvtd 

canjiifalia 


4 abtraiv 

jsynlasis 

\eaalfvciiff 

syrdas 

frpvtrKdAm 

t4 rii f4t ^Bn4s 

fortes oratimis 

forts aj sfeech 
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frl^rop 

4 TrSiVtt 

ia>ouaMriMi 

ytyixi) 

ivrufi 

alnAr »<4 

i ifiiSiiAt 

irtxit 

iwk 

rd 

&n\ 9 *iy 

MkrtfiVV 

itUotyow 

i 

fiftuit 
^irfXO*ruiis 
b»tfi$€nxit 
4 i^w^ViU^ 
td ifiBfiO*' 

i^arr%ratif 
tfknp 
TBAiTurjv 
4 t>KXi«» 

rpoefOJiTU^ 

btVfAXTU^ 


mrmfn 

svbiianlitiiin 

«dj*etimn 

CQSta 

H^vunaliota 

icnelivits 

dslifus 

aceusatims 

9Mtaws 

ablaihus 

iMOiimt 

numertis 

si^titlins 

dualit 

plurslis 

lentu 

/fmimnun 

nfulrun 

gpkoenitm 

anparoiic 

gradus 

P&tiiitus 

comp«foii 9 tts 

fttperiaitPHS 

pIVTUftMfg 

arlieuius 

verbum 

aetivftm 

mtdiitm 

patfhum 

laedia 

induairvHS 

imp«*ai*9us 

tubjitwtigtu 
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s«&j(an^rte 

«djeeiite 

navUtAim 

geniHae 

d^ae 

quh>cH 9 $ 

mojiae 

abiaiiae 

hcoliae 

HiiiHher 

siuguiof 

diul 

plural 

gertder 

masculine 

fgtnhfmc 

neuter 

epicene 

tamparisan 

grade, degree 

fosiiiae 

tomparatiae 

snperlaiiae 

prouetm 

orlide 

aerb 

QcHat 

middle 

passim 

mode, mood 

iitdicatiae 

imperaliae 

fubjitncHH 
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«rw7fi7 


$ Xpi»«t 

\n9Tiit 

nofiArartfAt 

9apudiK>ot 

^npfvmXu:^ 

9p^9iJTtV 

ippfin*' 

rd tnji^^ris 


fofticipiftm 

gentndifttm 

(^rwndiim 

snpinum 

icBipta 

pra«sva 

imperfcclum 

Juluftnn 

pcifulHU 


a/h^rbitaa 

pratposiiio 

eoi^mtctio 

iniujeclis 


optatw 

iafinititt 

porliciple 

pTundirC 

gtrvnd 

snpiw 

Unst 

ffesent 

imferfta 

fHlurt 

perfcei 

fluptrjetl 

person 

frti 

ai»«rb 

pHpotiiim 

cat^uueiioit 

inkrjeUion 


pitixqHaatperfeclum 

pviona 

primA 


A glance at the list shows clearly, even to one 
who knows no Latin, that the English terns 
are practically all taken from Latin. 0/ those 
given in the list, only speech, middle, mood, Jirst 
are native English, and one of these, mood, is a 
confusion of the native word with the synony¬ 
mous node. The way in which the terms got 
their applications, is however not always ap¬ 
parent. Let us interpret some of them. A 
neun is a name, nomen, and originally included 
the adjective ae well as that which we commonly 
term the noun; in technical writing, it often 
[ 141 ] 
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has the inclusive meaning even to-day- As the 
name of an actual thing having existence or sub¬ 
stance, the noun is a suhslanihe; as the name of a 
quality or attribute, which has no existence by 
itself, but is ‘placed on’ the substantia, the 
noun is called an adjective^ The declension was 
graphically represented as a quadrant, the upper 
right-hand sector of a drcle, with several radii 
representing the cases. The vertical radius was 
the cesus rectus or slraighi case, and the others 
were casus obli^ii or ohU<}uc cases, because they 
were ‘slanting.’ The declension, redted from 
the nominative as a start, became therefore a 
‘bending or leaning downward,’ and every casus 
was a ‘fall’ from the previous podtion; that is, 
every one represented a ‘fall' except the first or 
‘straight case,' which took the name case from 
the others- 

Sometimes the Romans mistranslated the 
Greek terms. AccusaUve is a wrong interpre¬ 
tation of a Greek word meaning ‘pertaining to 
the thing affected,’ not badly represented by 
the modem term cdrfccHoc. Gcnitii/c ‘pertaining 
to the source’ is wrongly rendered for ‘pertain¬ 
ing to the genus, generic ’} but the use of this 
to denote the name of the father, as in 
Afardfilius, seems to have influenced the choice 
[ 142) 
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of tb« Lfi.tin term. Possessive, used later as a 
synonym for genitive, is a more logical term, but 
is not a translation of the Greek. The parlkipk 
is a 'partaker, sharer,’ since it partakes o< the 
natures both of the adjective and of the verb; 
it has declension like the adjective, and governs 
objects like the verb. A letter is a 'scratch,' 
which suggests the nature of the first writing; 
the English word wile also means 'scratch.' A 
syllable is a 'taking together' of certain sounds 
which are pronounced as a unit. A consonant is 
that which 'sounds with' a vowel, since it is not 
pronounced alone in any word. A diphthong is 
that which contains 'two sounds.' An article 
is a ‘joint' or ‘link.’ An infinitive is ‘not bm- 
ited' as to person and number. And so on; 
for in manner all the grammatical terms 
may be e^qslained. 

The important fact for our purpose is that 
native English has contributed practically noth’ 
ing to the English terminology of grammar, and 
that Greek, either by translation into Latin, or 
by mere transliteration, has furnished prac¬ 
tically everything. 
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O UR alphabet is readily traced back to 
tlie Gi^ks; and the Greeks had a very 
persistent tradition that the knowledge 
of letters came to them from the Phoenicians. 
The belief was formerly held that the Phoen!- 
dans got writing from the Egyptians; but this 
theory is somewhat discredited to-day. The 
discovery of very andent writing in Crete has 
given us the theory that the Greeks reedved 
their letters from the Cretans, dther directly or 
through the Phoenicians, or possibly through 
the Hittites, another people of Asia Minor; but 
this cannot be considered proven. The dose 
resemblance of the Greek names of the letters 
to the names of the letters in Hebrew, a dialect 
very like Phoenidan, would seem to establish the 
correctness of tie belief of the Greeks that they 
derived writing from the Phoenidans; thus the 
hrst four letters of the alphabet are in Hebrew 
called 'Alefh, Beth, Gimel, Dakih, and in Greek 
Alpha, Beta, Gamma, Delta. 

Now the alphabet which the Greeks used in 
their various dties was not everywhere uniform; 
[144I 
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the signs varied in form, the letters varied in 
order, certain symbols varied in value. The 
alphabet which came into general use among the 
Greeks, and is still used, was that of the Ionic 
cities of Asia Minor; that which was the source 
of the Latin alphabet, was the alphabet used at 
Cumae, a dty near Naples in Italy, founded by 
colonists from Chalds in Euboea, who brought 
with them thdr local alphabet. The Cumaean 
letters are well known to us from ancient in¬ 
scriptions; and for ease of comparison we give 
the Ionic alphabet, the Cumaean alphabet in 
slightly normalised form, and the Latin equiva^ 
lents; 

1 9 9 4 5 6 7 e 0 10 11 12 18 It 
lo&ic ABTAE 2H0IKAMN 
CvnoMAD ABC0EFZH6I KLMN 
Latm ABCDBFGH IKLUN 

19 IS IT IS 19 20 21 29 29 24 26 26 27 26 
Ionic SOTT PSTY 

Cumteao SOPM‘?R$TVX<> 4 ^ 

Utio OP QRSTVZ 

Where the Latin alphabet, which we still use, 
differs from the Greek, we find that it is because 
the Cumaean alphabet differed from the Ionic 
Greek, as in Nos. 3, 4,12,17, 20, sr, 23. No, 3 
had in Greek the value g, and so also in some 
early Latin inscriptions; but the Romans ceased 
[*45] 
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to write K in most words, and represented its 
sound also by C. Presently, to avoid the con¬ 
fusion, they took a variant form of Z (for which 
at the time they had no need), or else a C with a 
diacritical mark, to represent g, and put it In 
the old place of 2 ; but C for | always survived 
in C. and C»., the abbreviations for Gaws and 
Gruuus — the Romans had no names Cam and 
Cnaeus. F, called digamma, had in Greek the 
sound of English and was used in Latin for 
the ^miJar sound of /. H, named kila, was In 
Ionic a long e, for the lonlans had lost the sound 
h, and hiia was to them merely fio; but the 
Cumaeans kept their h% and therefore H is A 
in Latin. A form of M with five strokes is 
responsible for M'., the abbreviation for il/anittr, 
the apostrophe being a remnant of the fifth 
stroke; if. stands for Marats. The Cumaean 
S was a three-stroke form, either angular or 
curved; the Ionic form is an angular one of 
four Strokes. Nos. 15 and 18, though written 
in the alphabet of Cumae, were obsolete, since 
their values were given also by Nos. 24 and 21 
respectively. Ionic I and Cumaean X had the 
same value, x, while Ionic X meant x 
Cumaean represented x ^bfeh in Ionic 

meant >/^or ps. Cumaean had no spedal char- 
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acters for ps, nor for the Icmg s and o, which 
Ionic represented by H and £i. Sooie of these 
last variations are due to the fact that the 
Phoenician alphabet had but twenty*two letters, 
and therefore all Greek letters after No. a are 
special Greek additions, differing in different 
localities. 

Nos. 9, 2$, 26, the Greek p, x, were 
somewhat like ih in /lothatsc, pb in nphUl, kh in 
bhekhoust; and as these sounds did not occur 
in Latin, the letters were utilised as numerals. 
G denoted zoo; after a time, the interior dot 
was omitted, and the right side was opened, as 
though it were the initial of eenlum. ♦, with 
the vertical not extending beyond the drde, 
was zooo; in a running hand, with an opening 
at the bottom and two curves at the top, it was 
easily transformed into M, as though the initial 
of miik. D, for 500, is the right half of the 
circular No. 26 of the Cumaean letters 
meant 50; the side strokes were lowered to the 
horkontal, and the left stroke then omitted, 
so that it became identical with L. Thus of 
the four numerals, not one is the letter which it 
seems to be. Of the others, f Is a single stroke 
to denote i; V is a conventionalized hand out¬ 
line, one stroke portraying the thumb and the 
1147 1 
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Other stroke the four fingers, and meant 5 5 X 
is two hand outlines united at the wrist, and 
meant 10. 

Thus the Romans secured an alphabet of 
twenty-one letters, ABCDEFGHIKLMN 
OPQ RSTVX. But in the days of 
Greek literary influence, they found that they 
needed means of representing two other Greek 
letters in borrowed words: Greek Y (now 
printed T), sounded like French u, and Greek 
Z, sounded like English s. The Romans, lack¬ 
ing these sounds in native words, but needing 
means of writing them in words taken from 
Greek, transferred Y and Z bodily from the 
Greek alphabet, and placed them at the end of 
their own alphabet; this was done in the first 
century b.C. 

J, U, and W remain to be explained. I rep¬ 
resented both the vowel i and the consonant y ; 
an ornamental form with a tail was sometimes 
employed m headings and at the end of words. 
In the Middle Ages, this tailed form was spe¬ 
cialized for the consonant, our J ; but it is still 
used at the end of words and of numerals in 
medical prescriptions, as in $odij hrom. gU. viij 
{saUtroUd soliUioii), for eight drops of a saturated 
solution of sodium bromide. Similarly, V rep- 
[148] 
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tdsented both vowel u consonant w ; Latin 
did not then have the sound of English v. U 
was merely a running-hand form of V; in later 
times, U was specialised as the vowel and V as 
the consonant. When this took place, Latin V 
had shifted its sound to that of English v; but 
the Germanic languages had a native sound 
and to express it as distinct from the v, they 
wrote the V twice, whence W is called doubU u. 

The names of the letters are not without 
interest. If we allow for change of pronuncia¬ 
tion In the transfer from Latin to English, the 
names which we now use seem to have been 
current in ancient Italy, though they were not 
bonowed from the Greeks, except in the case 
of Z. Xhe vowels had the names of their sounds: 

The last is for ui, an early Roman 
attempt to represent the sound of the Greek 
letter, which was like French «; in w the first 
part was a vowel, but it later became a conso¬ 
nant- The consonants had the names of thdr 
sounds, supported by the vowel e; he ce d$ 
pe Ute ef el etnmes ex; tr, which in English 
become or by the infiuence of the r, as in the 
Bri^sh pronunciation of clerk. Ce ka qu have 
different vowels to give the Ihree Latin K- 
sounds, automatically, certain slight differences, 
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which, if oot detected by ear, can be felt in the 
shift of the contact of the tongue with the palate 
as they are pronounced in c%p~ Ja 

has o to rhyme with ht. Ache seems to be a 
strength ening of A in dAe, as in the medieval 
mkhi and itieJdl for and nihU. Z is called 
not only », but sed, from Greek seta, and issord, 
a corruption of French et side ‘ and z-’ The 
character &, sometimes set at the end of the 
English alphabet, is a manuscript form of Latin 
el ‘ and; and is called and, or occasionally am¬ 
persand ‘ and, per se and,’ and in Scotch eper- 
sfusnd * et, per se and.’ 

In explaining the new letters J, U, and W, we 
anticipated a little. When the Romans con¬ 
quered Britain in the first century after Christ, 
they brought with them tbrir system of writing; 
and thou^ Roman learning must have sufiered 
an eclipse after the fin^ withdrawal of the 
Fnm a ns in 402, it was revived by the efforts 
of the Christian misaonaries. For the mis¬ 
sionaries, carrying with them thrir sacred books, 
were everywhere ministers not of rehgfon only, 
but of leamii^ and of education; and by them 
the Latin alphabet again gained currency in 
t he island. 

But the alphabet which has so far been de- 
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scribed, consists of capital letters only; the 
differences between capitals and small letters, 
between print and script, and the like, remain to 
be explained, and this is no easy task, without 
illustrative plates- Yet an attempt must be 
made in simple form and in few words. 

Writing on stone or metal, by chiseling or 
engraving the letters, is natorally done in straight 
lines, unless the forms of the letters, as of C, D, 0 , 
etc., require curves; such letters are known as 
Square Capitals, and the style of writing is called 
the Monumental Style. In scratching wax with 
a stilus or in using pen and ink on paper or 
parchment, ease promotes the use of curved 
lines and the development of a tunning hand, 
known as Cursive Writing. These two styles, 
fundamentally alike yet apparently very differ¬ 
ent, were in use among the Romans, and were 
not infrequently employed on materials inap¬ 
propriate to them; as when a carefully written 
manuscript was executed in the Square Capitals. 
But in manuscripts, the capitals were often mod¬ 
ified, so as to have shorter and less regular hor¬ 
izontal strokes, with serifs ornamenting the ends 
of the verticals, as in our normal typography 
to-day; these were called, without special fitness, 
Rustic C^itals. From the capitals came another 
[i$t] 
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development in rounded forms, the Und&l, or 
' inch'high * a misleading name, ^ce these 
letters were rarely so hig^; this style was common 
in the fourth century. Further development of 
the undai, with some induence from the ciirdve, 
gave the Etalf-undal or Minuscule, which Is really 
responsible ior the small letters as compared 
with the capitals; the earliest examples are in 
the sixth century. After writing split into 
national hands, Lombardic in Italy, VisigoChic 
in Spmn, Merovingian in the Frankish Empire; 
each had two styles, a truly cursive form, and 
a book-hand, employed for more formal pur¬ 
poses by professional smbes, with a certain 
admixture of undai and hali-undal forms. 
About 800, the CaroUne Minuscule devebped 
from the Merovingian, and presently spread all 
over the continent, superseding the older national 
hands, but Itself acquiring vaiiations and de¬ 
generating in the different countries. It was 
again reformed in the time of the Renaissance. 

Missionaries had long sintt introduced a half- 
undai style into Ireland, where it developed into 
a special Irish script; this the monks carried 
into the north of England. Various styles of 
writing which Roman misdonaries brought into 
the south of England, seem never to have be- 
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come thoroughly naturalized; hut with the 
Norman Conquest there came a Caroline script 
of a predominantly cursive nature, which was 
used for all official documents. This produced 
on English soil two styles, a Court hand and a 
Chancery hand. The Court hand was char¬ 
acterized by a lateral comprcs^on which cramps 
and narrows the letters, and was used imtU the 
reign of George II; the Chancery band was 
marked by a fandful angular and upright treat¬ 
ment of the letters, and is still in use as an en- 
grossing style for enrollments and patents. But 
the native hand had persisted for Anglo-Saxon 
writings and for an occasional official charter 
issued in the language of the people; with certain 
modifications from the offidaJ Caroline script, 
it gave an English book-hand, the origin of our 

Old English " style of printing. Our present- 
day handwriting and its printed equivalent, 
italics, came from Italy in the time of the Ren¬ 
aissance, the beauty and clearness of the style 
giving It a manifest superiority and promoting 
its spread. 

On English soil, however, a few special char¬ 
acters were used which should be noted. From 
Ireland came a fiat-headed g, looking like a 
figure 3 or a script z, whose proper sound was 
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chat of y; because of iU ^ipearance, it was 
changed to s In a few personal names, as in 
\fmsi(Sy Dshici, Cadstne, ifacien2U, in some of 
which it is now also sounded as a a, instead of 
as y. Another qwidal character in the Anglo- 
Saxon handwtitiog, of Roman origin, is a crossed 
d, 9 , with the value of <A in tke; it is used in* 
tercbangeablj with named tMom, whose proper 
sound is that of as in them, though it Is used 
also for as in lAe, which is then printed yc. 
Such a is none the less to be read Uie. This 
character thorn comes from the old system of 
writing called the Run&, which developed In 
northern Europe either from Roman writing or, 
possibly, from Greek writing at an earlier date, 
as brought by traders; the forms of the letters 
were apparently modified by the use of wood or 
bark as writing material, where the cutter can 
easily cut strokes toward himsdf, while strokes 
away from himself are almost impossible. In 
9»., an abbreviatioa for ^iddicA' it is permissible 
to see,^ the last character is not a t, but an old 
manuscript sign ol abbreviatioa, used in izmny 
countries; we read it nomtly, not v»s. 

Thus 001 capital letters, with and without 
serifs, our small letters, our script and our italics, 
our Old English print, and ail our other styles 
I154J 
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of writbg and printing are directly developed 
from the writing of the Romans, who themselves 
owe the alphabet to the Greeks. What an in¬ 
calculably precious gift they have bestowed 
upon us 1 




XFV. CONCLUSION : LATINLESS 
ENGUSH 

W E have seep the occasions on vluch the 
T^n glMh language boirowed from Latin 
and from Greek. We have found that 
English owes to the classical languages about two 
thirds of Its vocabulary, that is, of the different 
words, and about one sixth to one third of all 
words used, without excluding repetitions; that 
many monosyUabic words, and practically the en¬ 
tire technical tennincdc^of the arts and sciences, 
come from the classics; that the means used 
to-day for ynaking new words, namely the pre¬ 
fixes and the suffixes, axe those coming from 
Latin and Greek, almost to the exclusion of 
Anglo-Saxon prefixes suffixes; that even 
many Latin and Greek forms are used unchanged 
as Fr ig U^b words. Our manner oi presenting 
grammatical studies, our alphabet, and our dif¬ 
ferent styles of printing and of writing — these 
too we owe to the (keeks and Komans. 

So much we have seen; and after all, what 
would ynglkh be without Latin and Greek? 
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Let US take a few specimens of English with 
blank spaces representing the words or parts of 
words, which we have received from the classics: 

“ When in the-of--—s, it becomes 

-for one to-the-bands which 

have — ed them with another, and to- 

among the —s of the earth, the and- 

-to which the Laws of ^ and of-'s 

God-them, a -to the-s of 

mankind-s that they should-the-s 

which-them to the 

Probably this will be recognized as the open¬ 
ing sentence of the American Declaration of 
Independence.^^ Let us try another selection 
in the same way: 

In — to--and to- 

• -and-by the-of not to — 

to war, by the-of open,-and-s 

between-8, by the-of the under¬ 
standings of-law as the-of 

among s , and by the —^ of and a 
-for all-s in the dealings of 

• -ed ——s with one another, the High-ing 

■ ■ c s-to this-of the-of-s.” 

This is less familiar, and we should perhaps 
need to be told that it is the preamble to the 
I »S 7 l 
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Covenant of tte League of Nations. And now 
a third and final extract, similarly delatinbed: 

“ In the-of a-dead in this-, —^ 

always has, does, will, must lake over , 
and the choice between a dead and living —- 

as an-of-has many--es which 

it would be-ing to-out in-, with 

the - whether a —of ■■ - would leam 

most of life by-lag-or giving his-to 

the-and -— of to-day. Happily for-, 

5 in —— 5 have been very *-and — in 

their --s and more mindful of the whole -—- 

field than arc the —for the-of-— 

-ly; for their-of---has 

under-d-s become a-/’ 

Without the words of classical origin, we can 
get practically no idea what the writer is trying 
to say; we can still observe, however, several 
errors in his use of English. It chances that this 
passage is a particularly savage attack on the 
study of Latin and Greek, by G. Stanley Hall.** 
These three passages illustrate the debt of 
the English language to the languages of Greece 
and Rome, more eloquently and convincingly, 
than many pages of statistics and of linguistic 
history. 

(^ 5^1 
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NOTES 


z. Tbe &gfirt9 are died aln In rA« ClatiiaJ WuHy, VQ. 
xjT-ijS (t922)« Tber« U a valuable article oa this subject, 
by 6. L. UUbu, iu T/ie ClASSieal Jaunal, XV^. 

9 . Cf. G. M. Wilsoa and K> }% Hobe, Hfv to Mttiswe, 
New York, 1930, cbapter II, espedally pp. 6-7. 

3. Gre^ verse was read io virtually all lands, but Latin 
vene was read only wbere Latin was the vernacular. So 

Cicero, in his oration fro Archie Potio, % 23. 

4. For clearness and convenience, FngHsh words are In 
this book usually cited in the modern foits, rather than in the 
older form whkh they bad at the tune under discumbn. 

$. Bmdley, Tho Idakini of EniUsk, £t, adds the following 
to the list of words taken from Latin by the Anglo-Saaoas 
while they were sUU on tbe c on tinent; suta, mile, wiW, 
buUet, ftpper, siik, sIuM, found, »wk. 

6. Perhaps down was borrowed by tbe Angb-SaM&s while 
still on the continent; bin, m,■><■>i>>i>g ‘manger’ ori^nally, and 
daa, tbe name of a color, seem to be the only certain early 
borrowings of English from the Celtic of the island; d. Brad¬ 
ley, Tke iiokini of En^ish, 8]-&3. 

7. But streol and mUe may have been borrowed by the 
Anglo-Saxons before they oos^ to the island; ef. Note $. 

8. Anfd, oerse, and a few others have been remade in 
Eeglish at a later date so as to resemble th^ Latin originals 
more closely, 

9. Ast IS certainly not Latin by origin; bat the source 
from whkh it came Into Latin k doubtful Piddle, eofe, nun 
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may be bonoviogs of I^tio bom other tongoe whScb 
cuaoc ooir be detaniaed. 

le. For oor ptuposB, it h oaatcesasy to 
rida Eoglisb diaJects aad their sepuue ob aoden 

Sagloh. 

It- For ecaiveioeace, tbe *g"w fitmrtrl b, from llus p^t 
omrd, freely used to jmui ef or Greet ongn, b speak' 
IfiC of Pnglwh wofds or ports of RngHsH words. By dankal 
Ia H u, hovc%wr, we tuesn Lotin before about sec ax., while 
fob opplio to Lotm of a tiae tec rcomt for Hs new 
vonb to be pbred to oor osiul Iota dictioBoritt. 

li. One Lstio wsrd, givnif $ ooieo aod iS occurreaets, 
has been esdoderi as sot cenoinly the source of tbe Aiiglo> 
SuoD words. 

ly Ib sooK f astoB c ea, tbe woni comes from a 

derivative of tbe woid quoted, oftd aot fioB it directly. 

14. Socb ioteipreutSmis axe oteiided to give (be oiigibaJ 
mrsTimg% of the voids, sad tM tbs preseot significaace, 
which is oftea rootonilly thaoced frets tbe origiiuJ mMsing. 

In tbe feDowiag Ikti, words ofcer the + sign have 00 
latio or Greek ortguais old to be fbuad in our usual 

LstzD and Greek dictkaaiics, but wen at a later 

date; cboae after (he dash are hybnb of yitgi»e>i 
f li we SutesMBt is node also whethm tbe prefix b »»- 
lefoniU (sever ued as a separate wgid), frtposUiMci (cA‘ 
pable ef use as a ptepoatiao), or sdswhiai (aa adverb when 
used SQBiately, and sever a prepcstieB). 

Prefixes of latis ori^ louad ip words: 

Ab 'away, lam; pt^.: ofiwrmf, aVatfow. ohrefufo, 

afo.eMd, g fa^wriP M, wwert, a wnHa, + ofi-fodra. 

Ai 'to, a additkn to,’ prep.: oisfi. sdAitim, oAefuaie, ac- 
^7 ag-greufon, m-mikilatf, op-pami, orwonM or* 

as-fiMwe atl/fx, odrwuf 

Aabi ’rotad shoot, cm both sUcs, of two ’ piep • 

rea W r^M . mot alfoo, aaih if^. om-pwtoh + omtigwwus. 
‘before,’ fwop.: MfemU. ^ oofo.foffaw. 

jBwu 'well,’ adv.: trwnrffrtreit, bwu^ hrrnHrsrr 
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Bi ‘tvo, doubly/ froiq A/; ‘twice, ‘ adv.: biupi, biennia, bip«4 
+ bltonrtx — Uwoekly, biwiiildy, 

Cinum, ‘around,’ prep.: cireHnJIs^ <irettmscHbi. cvnm* 
nfiwjort, + eirtHntpoiv, eirciondr<l4. 

Of, <Ura ‘Oft tbls side of/ prep,: cisaififne + dfo/Joniic, cib- 
ramonl^iu, 

Ctfw ‘togetber, tliopoughly/ prep.: fomtsUbla, combint. 
famstaHJ,(9n<lndt,eenduri,eeu^H«tl, <Uiiaei,nUI^ w-rnfl, 
M>£Turb;, cr>-oprroie + 

CoHlra ‘aftatftsl/ prep.; eMrCdOte, ceatr^^sy + (ffunUr- 
fdl, 64iiHlef~iHarfb. 

‘froftt.dowfi fmm/ prep.; ddeialt,deny,dfgrad* -^-^dejiuh. 
Dis '&parC/ inMp.t dU‘t*rn,dit^ti,di-*tcl^'dtbaf,d$tavip, 
drful, dci^uil, duhar—disiikt. 

Ex ‘out of, upwartb^, thoroughly/ prep,: txajpertU. axtrtu*. 
tthoHil, e-4ueaHe’%, e-UcS, e^ntHerati,expert itiiBex-<rl (Ladn 
c»ur^Kr), 4x.pecl {ez-*p^) + tx-smal*r^tx-gu*m, 

SxUa 'outside, beyond/ prep.; exir^undanc + txiraltgal 
/'mf‘outole/ adv,: forfeit,/ffredau. 

/»» ‘not,' insep.: incU^ni, vifdieity, im~protid*nt, insax*, 
i-giubk + iftsocHTO, iMtiniihU. 

Jn 'ia, into/ prep,: Mlial, intirt. tneamak, iiutskiU + — 
endear, e>uitoiy. 

infra ‘beW/ prep,: + infro-kumAx — infra-red. 
iHler ‘between/ prep.: tnAfrreds, iHterdia, irUenti, vttel^ieel 
+ enkrfirue, eMlariain, ixkrcoslal. iHlertoUagiate — inter¬ 
leaf. tnleriink. 

Inira 'within/ prop,: -K i)i//dAn»4 iniraaanonicoJ, inira- 
gkbular. 

Intro ‘within/ ndv,; iruroditie, inlnupeelio»+tHirovort, in- 
iratkaracte. 

/nxio ‘near/ prep.: ^jHxiapM, jfaeiafiasUian, fugiamrme. 
Uok ‘HI/ adv,: malediethn, otoJcfactor, fnaUootoriL 
Uitwe 'less,' adv.; + xsirtult, mitutt. 

TfoR ‘not/ adv.: ^ nart-tondMetor, nonia- 

saripl, narwUUy, Morusinl. 

Ob • loimrds, agairut,' prep.: obiige, ebstade, obdurala, oimk, 
oc-ccsian, of-fer, og-pras, ob3«no, ot-UfUabxon, otrat + 
oheardate. 
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Per ‘through, thoroogbl}',’ ptrtnnioi, Per- 

cc^M, percitstim, pei-lucid + p«r-dim, pttfffru, pe/oxide’^ 
per-Aa^. 

Po:i *&iter,' prep.: p9stponx, posuetipi + fcstdxie, potUt^ii. 

PrM ‘before,* prep.: ptxeiit, preeepi, prtfet ^preixetilent, 
prxoffxo^l, prt-Vktorion. 

Praeitf, ‘ beyond,’ prep.; prelerii, pref&rirttf + prelcmoiurol, 

Pro'btIcTt, forth, io behelf of,* prep.; pniesl, proporliffn, 
proTMun, proc^funi, prod-tpy, pmUig^i. 

fU ‘back, agaiASt, spin,* losep.; refufe, niche, re^ritn! + 
reagent. 

Jhhc ‘backward,* «dv.: reiroadm, rtirocedc, retrcgfcdc + 
fekcrenal, rdrejed. 

St ‘apart,* msep.: stAdihn, teadt, ta-cur«, seerei, seehde, 
se-dvhus, ugregiUe, idttit unproductive in Eogli^. 

5em‘half,* laeep.; iemieirtie, tmiannuai temicctcn, gerni- 
eetticVTiiai, ict"u<nithrOci/e. 

Sub ‘under,* pr^: tuhdipidf,tubm«rg6,:uk9erl + tubvuruie, 
ruMaoM, luidass. 

Sitihf 'beaath,* prep. : suiterfiige ^ tubterkuman. 

Suptr ‘over, above,* prep.: superficial, supenlliaus -f super’ 
naturei — suptrfi*. 

Siipra 'over, above, beyond,* prep.; + supra^aurieular, supra- 
claricU. 

Trans ‘across, beyood,* prep.: transad, transalpins, transfer, 
iras tmteen d. tran’icrilH, tri>diSion, tra-atrss + isonsfrorUal 
— kmsskip 

UUn ‘beyozwj,’ prep.; uUrastsundant-^-uilromatina, uiira- 
sioid. 

Vies ‘ifi the place of,* ablative ease el a defective nouD; 
+ viugerent, ttc e-ch a n cellcir, ns-ccuttt. 

Prefixes of Greek origin, found In Englisb words: 

A or on 'oot,* ksep. : aekrematie. an-aemio, an-aasAdk, an- 
onyntous, 

AmpM ‘round about, on both sides, of two kinds,' prep.: 
ampkibiaus, ampUikeahr. 

Ana ‘up, according to,* prep.: AnabopHsi, attabasu, ana- 
iirattism, anaiegp, anatomy. 
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Atm ‘apisist,’ pr^,; omiJoU. aiUipkn. antU:kr{st, oat- 
oat-oreUe, otu-fietion + o*Mmpericlism, otiHioxin, 
ctuipodo:. 

Afo 'from, away»* pnp- i apiKolypu, spoctypio, apodosU, 
Opeiogy, ap-hdiaa. 

Cota ‘dowi, agauBst,' pwp,: caiaeoiah, cotopuU, atiaUgut, 
ro to/o O , ect-Me, eol-AoUe. 

ZH 'utiet,' fnm adv. ilc: dilemma, disfyUaUe (which baa 
afi eitra i). 

Dia prep,; diobaUeat, diodm, diagonaJ, dialogue, 

Hagram + duoramo. 

Dys *il4’ iD»ep.; dyspepsia, dysentery. 

En prep,; eneydieat, entyclopoedlo, encauslk, 

enMem. empiriad, empyrean, eLUpse. Alao endp 'witbin,* 
froA a pr^.: + endegen, endeearp, endogainy. 

Bpi ‘oD, beside, above,’ prep.: ep^ermis, episeopol, epigram, 
epUapk, epiphany, op^h, ep-kemerai. 

Ex ‘wit of,' prep.: exegesis, ec-eenttie, ee-desiasHctd, «e-xemo. 
Abo exo, prep., and uia, from a prep., ‘ouaide’: + esaeatf, 
exogen, oxasldeiea, ecioeotdia. 

Bypet ‘over, above,’ prep,: kypetiOa, hypereriikol, kyper- 
baton, kypetmeiricoi + kyperodd. 

Byfo ‘under,’ pr^.; k^merisy. hypoekendriac, iypoikesis, 
kyp-ken (’under one'). 

kieio ‘ with, after,' prep.; metaphor, metomorphosis, mt-anymy, 
mei-hod. 

Para 'aleog^e, over against, ’ pr^.: poraile, paradox, para- 
site, poradigpt, par^ld, par-eniktsis, par-etysm, pae-ady, 
paeisk. 

Pffi 'round about,’ prep,: perimeter, period, peripatetic 
+ periscope, ferieordium, periosleaL 

Pro 'before,' prep.: prologue, prebeuie, pr^Wm, prognosis, 
prophet. 

Pros ‘to, In additioa to,’ pr^.: proselyte, prosody. 

Syn 'with/ pnp.: synagogue, synod, synopsis, syntkais, 
sym-hol, symtaetry, symphony, syi^gim, syi-Mis, 
sy-tlem. 
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Native Engl Mi PreSxee, itUl in living use; etam^ee afltf 
the + sign were not used In Angl^Saaoo: 

A in + asbort, aJniftiini^atrcss; U In fre&tad + &«^—> fre< 
cause, betinfed; fore in forehead + foreground — forecastle; 
w in inborn + inbred; nris in misdeed + misfieing; o^ In 
of spring + of hand — offcolor; on in onioober + omard ; 
out in ouiteord, outlaw ^ outbid — ontdtslonu ; oner in ner- 
see + oeeraUs — oeerarok; m is t/fuhorn + nnfodJy — wi^ 
fust; ns in vniock -h uuioad — tinliiv; tmder in under- 
slMd +underdo-^undercho/p; up in tspfond, nprigM 
+ upsei,Hpfnll—upiunud. 

i6> Other LnUn suffixes fenoing abstracts, but not pro* 
ductive in EssUsb : or m honor, fooor, labor; luro or sura in 
notvre, ouroalure, aporture, pressure; atus {fifth dccIcssioB) 
in consulate, episcapaic; turn In spteimen, legume, germ. Also 
Creek nso, b drama, comma. proNcut, siralagcnt, sehem, fketne. 

17. A aiatilar neuter eoding tttiu was present b the Latb 
originals of eguiUbriuoi, ooUege, sUerue, council, eounsel, study, 
1$, X^atb words with the suffix arts give us singular, famib 
ior. peevHar; this tadbg was b origis quite distbet from 
orius, but the two were confused even b Latb. 

1$. By a very euiy devetopmeat of (he soued, the ^ of the 
passive partidpb appeared b Latin as r in some words, es- 
pedaily if the stem to which the suffix was attaehed, ended 
b certab eonsojumts. The same variation arism b certab 
other suffixes; oiidiior and dwiwr, addition and dieuam, na> 
lure and pressure, directory and iUusory, aa as the pn rtl- 
cipiai conpleU and reoerse. 

so. Ills, with ^ort i, formed verbid adjectives when at¬ 
taehed to verbal stems, as b/mg/fe, ogUe, ortoperlici|^i stems, 
as b setsiU, reptile. IHs, with long i, made adjectives from sub- 
stootive stems, as b civU, kosHU. Neither of these was iden. 
tk&l with the suffix bilis, and neither was productive b English. 

31. Latb inus, with long i, is n timitftr $^(3(2, s een b diwne, 
feminine, eguine; an idnticaJ Greek suffix is responsible for 
the ending of elepkoniine, eryssolHne, and the ine b chcmIcaJ 
unns, suoh as ehterine and bromru (whi^ may be written 
without the final e), and b medicines, such as firisnae. 
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»s. L*ticii&MlonMadieciives,ciiiefly*Botioeperraift60t 
quaUtiw, as in JoW, Jlm 4 , they are olttn associated 

with abstracts ending in «• (Note x6), as in Anue/ and hmid, 
stvfiar and stupid, liquor and O^ttid. 

as. is an adjectival int attached to tbe to/ or sor 
suffix: ptrmfilory,fiffr/uWery,tnrfory,iihsory; the neuter is 
often used as a Substutiive^ nalaUrsuiH, menMrhm, dfWory. 

94 - Other words with Latin tew; a^uo/u, matie, /anaiic, 
fnmlie, fi/Mir, itnifNe, savofe (irom Latin ti/uticus), 

as- The Creek erulinss isi, ««, ie change the vowel to « 
jf an i prccedMi cJitJ/fuiast. CTUJiHt/of/ft, degiat, ea/dioc 
Uauiac civea iVte to gd/ m. The same change is true of the 
patronymic ending id, which forms names of nymphs (Neresrf 
ihJvafd, p/dad, tteiod —often transferred to const^ladotis), 
of epic poems (I/iad, Tidaid. tbe Latin Ae>io/d, the French 
Jermiod, the l^gUsh Ihtneiad), of soWogical familitt {Pdidot 
'cat family,' Conidse 'dog family'). 

cd- Ceruin of these suflms are given in Notes i6-es. 
8?. Cf. N- W. DeWilt, "On Making New Words,” io 
Tkt Ciossieal Wetbly, XV. $9-9: (iqsa). 

s& Examples of Aaglo-Sajcoo suffixes attached to Latin 
and Greek stems: pcinUer, foinUtr, narw-tr; sack-ful, 
botiul; Morning, dpt^ng, pointing :searce‘n43t,i*nm«ta^/uu, 
plmtoOHS-neu; prUtU/oJl, stato<Tafl;duke-do«.wortyrdom; 
Jeltfhaod, parevUiood; nomb^ship, S 6 !iolor‘tMp, ck/h^Mp; 
Jokn%-y, Btss-U: pv/cr^y, poUn-y, roaer-y; foter-ish, trtttdsh. 
Hgtr^tM; tuo-las, orl-las, eonnl-lm; eoirrUy (adj.); use-fvl, 
ort-fnl, tuerci-fiJ; gvorrcLrone, cuabersmt, venlv/tsomi; 
iarA-cd, eder^, turreJ-od, arm-ed; c/mrdi-vord, cUy-vard; 
ptimon 4 b. billien.iki rotmd-ly, ntdeJy sawgeJy (adverbs)* 
p’OSf-visc. ' ‘ 

29. Examples of Latin nominative singular forms acw 
pearini; unchanged as English words; •indicates that the dic- 

tiooaries {Webster’s and Murray’s) authorise ooly tbe Latin 
plural, • shows that they authorise both the Latin plumi and 
tbe English phiial in r or ts: 

Deel. I, fern.: dumna', ajuowa®, ofu^, arena, ourorB. 
eaasuro*. naad<f, eapula*. eamucopia, toroll^ corona'*, do- 
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•funtia, «n, forina, fmnuio^ tnerUa, iHsmnk, laeunoT, 
kna*. audulk, mUUia, nebuk’, peninsula, fenumbra", 
pupa', galspo, scintiUa, seqttela", umbra*, aerbena, verUbni*, 
eiUa; the Latio plural eods ia ae, 

Decl. n, naac. and f«m. ; otuamus*, animu, orhulus, baeil^ 
lus*, cakulia% campus, circus, cirrus*, censclnlfis*, cumu¬ 
lus*. denarius*, fomtdus*, /ucieulus*, fiscus. focus*, 
funfuf*, fenius*, gladielus*, kumus, ineubns*, mucus, ntm- 
btis*, nueUoius*. nucleus*, radius*. sUmnlus*, Urminus*. 
mllus*; the Laiiu plural ends In i. Cancer, mtnisUr. 
vesper. Neuter; airur. 

Decl. II, aeuL ; oibiviutt^, arbordum*, cerebrum*, cerebeilnm*, 
eampeniiuM*, eonsorliim, eurricuUmi*. deiirinm*, efiu- 
mtm*. e^uUihritm*, ecardum*,/erum*.frHslum*, fnlentm*, 
iBtmretnm*, luslnm*, miUemnnn*, monienlum*, rwhir^ 
Imm, aditm, opprobrium, pabulum, pemiutn, slnuilaerum*, 
spectrum*, tedium, irienniam*, eelum*; the Latin plural 
ends in a, 

Adjecriven, DecL II and I, ma&c.: bonus, emeritus*, ^itieius; 
conifer, inUier. miser, pauper, siuisler. Vem.: abscissa*. 
<or^, putdrafesma, guinqnafesima, sexaicsima, rotunda, 
uUima, peuiJtiTno, antipenuUisBa> Neut; aquarium*, 
auditorium*, eotmbarium*, /terbarinni*, honorarium*, mora. 
torium*, natotorium*. sanatorium*, sanUorium*, scrip- 
loriim*, solarinm*, Htarivm*; perl. pass, partidpla, 
daSum*. dasideratitm*, dictum*, erratum*, sanclum. sputum*, 
Uratum*. ultimatum*; gerundives, addendum*, osendum*, 
eorriiendtsm*. memorandum*; album, decorum, motimurn*, 
rnedinm*. minimum*, modicum, nostrum, pendulum, quan¬ 
tum*. serum*, trmum*, vacuum*; Latin plurals as In 
nouns of the same e&<lioga. 

Decl. m, masc. and fern.; ardor, candor, elamot, color, error, 
fao^, fervor, honor, horror, humor, lantuer, liquor, odor, 
pallor, rancor, rifor, rumor, saver, squalor, stupor, tenor, 
tvror, torpor, tumor, valor, vapor, vtiot; aptator, assessor, 
eteaior, divisor, doctor, equator, feetor, teneraiot, indicator, 
inventor, jostUor, liberator, monitor, sculptor, ventilolor. and 
many otben ending fn tor; adminisirotrix*, deotriz*, 
ewafrt*“, imperatrix, inherilrh, proprietrit, frvsecudin*, 
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kstairiz, with Lttifi plural io ites; ^ja^uensis*, atti*, 
witi) LatiD plurak i& «s; oPfemiiT^, cod«z^, ibcf, 

tniee* n4(n*”, mUt*, wrus*, with L«t3n phjr*)» in icts; 
crux*, Lfttic plural crvees; foreep^, Indn plural 

fcrrc^p, finii, /riier, Icta, lumbaio, maUr, paltr, 
fpikn, fxlio, torpedo, lyro or tiro, virago, «V#», 

Ded. m, Q«ut.: I0NU*, opta', L»Un plural in m; co^ 
nomen*, gravamen*, Latin i^ura! in mina; abdomm, eci^ 
men, oliuwn, bitumen, omen, ipeeimen, stamen, onns, 
animal, tribMal, tnlpAw, titler. 

D«l> 11I> odj .: anterior, envftior, exterior, in/crior, iiUorior, 
juneof, Mi^or, minor, posterior, prior, tem'or, superior, vU 
lerior; piinru, plus,' simtU, bioeps, Iriocps, dupin, triplex, 
par, teiex. 

Dcd. IV: apparatus*, eenstts, eonseusus, excursHs*, hiatus*, 
impetea, ^ospeeius, sinus*, status*; the Lnlin ^ural is 
s ptU e d like the sin^lar. 

Deel. V; eongeriss*, raiies, soolnes, series", speeus*, snperJU 
cios": the Lstio plural Is the same ss the dngiUar. 

$9. Extra may be in reality a shortening of esUraerdisiafy, 
ash not so indepeadeat use of the Latin word extra. 

31. Ssamplra of Greek nominatives retail^ thdr end- 
jogs in English, unchanged or Latinised; the plurals are tn« 
dkated as in the preceding list: 

Decl. I, lero« : agap^, onaslropke, anemone, antlstrepAe, apoc¬ 
ope, apostrophe, eatasirophe, enoUage, kypaHage, kyper- 
Me, sireph^, syncope, tyneedoehe, systole; aoocia, am¬ 
brosia, emnasid, onaosl/tesia, sanero*, depsydra*, dyspepsia, 
mxyelepaedi^ magnesia, naphtito, aousm, onomatopoeia, 
oroiutra, paronomasia, pftarmaoepoeia, pneumonia, sepia*, 
stoo; with Ladniaed ending, amoeba*, bosiUca*, droohroa*, 
hepatUa*, hyperbola, parabola, sotaliea; the Graek plural 
is T-fttiniw to ae. 

Decl. 1, masc.; diabetes, pyrites. 

Decl, 11, raasc. and fcm. ; apoxyomenos, asbestos, diadumanos; 
enth Latinised ending, oarf^*, ckoragus", croeus, dmus*, 
eucalyptus*, exodus, bippopotamsu*, iambus*, istkmus*f 
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oasophofHs, syUaius^, UrsHS^, typhus; Uie Gresk plural 
ij Ladnixad to s. 

Dtcl. II, neut.: anacolulion*, oMkdwn*. aphdtffi*, asyndtion, 
eittiron, UypiM^, lexkffn, M0<f9n, luenn, 
enmastkofi, pcreffff’t'', parkelUn^, p«niaikhu“, ptfi/ielim", 
pketiwienon^, pf9pyion*, rkoMadron^; <^ih Lalioucd 
ending tsylunt*, otkenatHP^, crattitm^, titartm,e)vp9rinM*, 
tn^OTuiitm*, tpiikaianiitvt*, gersnium, gyfuvssivut*, iuahsi'’ 
Uum*, museum*, edatnt*. opiitat, pUxirim*, pto/fmihih, 
preseenium*. tl^diuiu*, syutpesium*; the Greek pluro) 
ead$ in o. 

Ded. Ill, masc. and fem.; cnalysis, apedatis, epMe^sis, 
bws, diaersfis, emphojis, cwfsm, hypelltesh, ac^mot- 
phesis, metoikesis, paraUhtsis, peripprasig, pnpkyUixis, 
preisHs, synthesis, Iktsis, all with the Lallniurl f^ural tn 
es, so I&r aa their neaDlngs perniit them to be used In the 
plural at all; Creek plural in cu; Utryux*,pfmry7i3:“, 

phalsns^, s^ni*. Greek plural in ges; ibiY, ini', prsbos^ 
eiY, Greek plural io ides; Cythps*, Creek plural Cyctepes; 
oclspni*, Greek plural aeiopodes, wrongly formed luitio 
plural oetepi; tym, enye, IkonPt, cegis, eeen or 

MO, canon, <ioa«leo«i, cotyledon, crater, dmon, cUter, liePen, 
litotes, poean, paiUbee’, phaHoft, poly/dsloi, rPnioceros, 
season, siren. 

GecL in, neut.! onorAefwo*, oropta*, asthma, edreineno*, 
eonto, eonma*, eyelorana, dilemma, dioraitia, dipfomo*, 
dogma*, drama, enema*, enigma*, glaucoma, le/uma*. pan- 
orama, slemna*, sligna*, sengma, Greek plural in mala; 
chaos, erysipelas, nectar, pancreas, iudos. 

38. See /Had, 1 . 599 . 

33. Cf. 1. S, Ti; 91 . 6 ; 92,13. 

34 . Anti may be merely a sborteaiBg of words like oft/P 
rvjfrofsH, rather than a direct use of the Creek preposittoo 
MU) indepeadeat word is English; ef. p. trS, ab^. 

3$. Examples of English given names, taken from Latin 
and Greek without less of the nominative ending: 

From Intifi: namea of men, Amandus, Amor, Augtestus, 
AurcUin, Coejitr, Cornelius, Felix, Julius, Zndug, Mar- 
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ceiltis, if«Kns, Rex, Rii/tu, Victor; oanios ol women, Aln», 
Am^e. Au(UiU, Auror<i, Barbery Comeih CecUU, 
Clera, Claitdia, Censtaniia, Comdia, Dion*, Emiii*, 
Piero, Jvlia, Latini*, LeHUa, Lnei*, ifarctU*. Mareio, 
Uineno, Ofifio, Polrieio, Penla, ParH*. PrisaBo, JUfino, 
Reoa, Snbitia, Sidla. Syloio, Vera^ Veronica, Vosia, Vie- 
ieria, Violo, Virginia, I'm. 

Prom Crook: nnmc 9 of mvn, Aenoae, ErasfnHi, Hector, Leo, 
t/kodcutHS, Pbillppus, Sparia, TbeophUiu, Ulysees! name* 
o( \Tomrn, Asalha, AMhea, Anastoiia, Aibcno, BetaiUe, 
Coro, Ihi^ue, Dorcas. Doris, Dvroliieay Ikitenia, Uclone, 
Iris, I.ydfn, Udisso, Poridora, Poielopc, Pboebe, Rhea, 
Sibyllo, Sopkio, ThoHa, Theodora, /Cctioii*, Zeia, Zoo^ 

36. Seo Iliad, V, 785. 

37. M&ny of ihcae arc priniMl in KeiVs Grern*naiiai LoHin, 

7 vola., Loipsig, i8s5-t88c. 

38. The cdiiiotii of ija? rcprinlcd in JoAri. 

d. dent. SkoJiapoarc-Ccs^lsdioDi XLIV. «s-»*T (s»o® and 

XLV, si-w <r 9 «). 

3Q, A numtiK of ihose have been edited and reprinted 
by R. Brolanck, Nevdnuk* frUhnentngiircher Cro*nflf»i«, 

8 vob., Halle, !9es'i9i3i some otbcf^ arc Ibtcd m the bib* 

Uograpby of Ooold Brown’s Oewwor «/ Grammars ", 

Kew York, i 884 > 

40. An yjtrdlectivc and unschoUrly attitude toward oat 
mother tongue has in recent years attempted to reduce fo^ 
mat English gnunsmx virtually to the leanutg of some half 
dozen endiogs to be used ia spcei£c p l ac e s ('j, r’ in eubslaii' 
tives, and s, ed, tng ia verbs), aad has greatly lowered the 
appreciatioD and the miatcry ef our Boglisb speech. 'We 
nowadays constantly Und in writing or tn print the errors il¬ 
lustrated b this scDtCDce : !/ 1 nos there, I vovtd (eU ke ond 
she not to dare la soy that U v*s me vho is tespomiblo- Why^ 

41, Another strikiog bstaaca of the unportaBce of the 
LaUn alemeot i& seen in the preamble to the ConstiCutlaa of 
the United States, as fallows, with the Latin words b italbs: 
”W« the people of the United Stales, b order to form a more 
perfect Union, esiablisk jttsiiee, irssnre demeslk iran^illity, 
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fr<md4 foe tbs arnmon ieftrist, frmeti UiS tenerd weifsn and 
siatrt tbe Ueasiap of Ui/**iy to oumlvsa aad our f^krity, 
do ordoM 4Dd tiUsbiish ihia ContiilvUcn for tbo VnUti St^Ut 
of Aumiu" The last word, America, is sot an sndont 
lAtifi word, but a modem La.tln word, made from the Italian 
aarae Ameri^. 

49, Editeafienal FrMenit, New York, J9>i, II- 
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